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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ | 
Association, will commence on TuvespAy, Aveust 2, 1859, | 
and continue three or four days. It will be recollected} 
that the place of meeting is West CuEesteR, Chester co. | 
A full programme will be published in due time. 

It is hoped that the teachers and friends of education in| 
the different sections of the State, will so arrange their af- | 
fairs as to be present during the whole session. As the 
National Association is to meet at Washington the next 
week, it will be convenient for those wishing to attend at| 
’ Washington, to call at West Chester, and spend there the 
days of our meeting. Cuas. R. Cospurn, 

Towanda, Jan. 1859. Chairman Ex. Com. 


| 


WESTERN PENN’A. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ Association will be held at New Bricuton, 
Beaver county, on Tuespay, Marcu 29, 1859, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., in the Hall of the Public School House. 

In addition to the inaugural address of the President, 
Prof. S. P. Bates, Co. Supt. of Crawford, the following 
subjects will be presented for discussion, viz: 

1. “ The importance of sustaining a Central Grammar 
School in each township.” 

2. ‘The powers and duties of Principals of graded 
schools.”’ 

3. “ Popular errors in Education.” 

Arrangements will be made for a reduction of Railroad 
fare—expenses at the hotel—and, if possible, free enter-| 
tainment for the ladies. 

School Directors, County Superintendents, Teachers and 
other friends of education, especially those of the western 
part of the State, are all cordially invited to be present. 

The undersigned is in correspondence with several lead- 
ing educators, to be present and deliver addresses. 

e Association will continue in session three days.— 
* Come one—Come all!”? 
By ORDER OF THE EXEcuUTIVE ComMITTEE. 
B. M. Kerr, Cor. Sec’y. 











Pittsburg, Feby. 21, 1859. 








] Institutes, &c: This number brings nearly up 
our list of Institutes and other proceedings to date. 
But they grow almost as fast as we can dispose of 
them. The new arrivals, since we thought the file 
was clear, are those of Adams and Bradford counties. 












land the Directors convention. 


They shall have a place in the April No. We had 


also prepared for this No. the Columbia county pro- 
ceedings—of the Institute, the County Association 
But they are too 
long. They were, however, too good to be lost, and 
shall appear in the next number. Some original 
communications, also on hand, shall be attended to. 





Latrose, Westmoreland county,—a place, by the 
by, of very recent growth—has, as a friend informs 
us, “a large two-story school building, fitted up for 
accommodating four grades ;—the Primary with 80 
pupils, the Intermediate with 75, the Grammar with 
42, and the High (or classical and mathematical) with 
16,—in all 213. J. N. Caldwell, Principal. This 
looks well, 





SCHACHT’S GEOGRAPHY. 

At page 48 of this volume, (August No., 1858,) 
the publication of a translation, from the German, 
of the introduction to the Geography of Dr. Theo. 
Schacht was commenced. Owing to other engage- 
ments, the translator (Prof. Weaver, of Millersville,) 
did not proceed with the work till December, and 
since that time we could not conveniently take it 
up. In this No. a continuation will be found, and 
the whole will be completed in April. There are 
many thoughts and suggestions in the article, worthy 
of the teacher’s attention and consideration. We 
shall be thankful for other favors at the same hands. 





EDUCATIONAL DEVOTION. 

“It is to be regretted that hitherto, in the educa- 
tional systems of our country, there has been so 
little recognition of God and the sanctions which 
Religion gives to morality and virtue.” 

This is part of the preface to a “ Manual of De- 
votion for schools and private families,” by N. C. 
Brooks, lately published. Of the merits of the work 
itself, an opinion is given elsewhere in this number. 
Of the demerits of this extract, it is our design 


hereafter to speak plainly. 
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If by “ hitherto,” the author refers to time prior 
to the establishment of the common school, then, we 
have nothing to say, except that, unfortunately, there 
js too much truth in the assertion ; for, taking them 
collectively, little can be urged in, defence of the 
old pay and pauper schools, on this score, even by 
their most unhesitating advocates. 

But it is not to the past,—it is to continuing time 
and a still existing state of things, that the author 
alludes. No one proposes a future remedy for a by 
gone evil. The object is ‘‘educational reform in 
this respect.” as he states in the very next line. It 
is, too, a reform in “educational systems,”——-mean- 
ing clearly common school systems—that is propos- 
ed. And here it is that we take issue at once. 


We assert plainly and boldly :— 

1. That, comparatively with the past, there is 
more recognition of God and of the sanctions of 
religion, and more that is promotive of morality and 
virtue, in the common school system of education, 
than in that which preceded it. 

2. That while it eschews, and by its very nature 
avoids as an impossibility, the teaching of sectarian 


exercising its reserved right of grumbling, whenever 
the teacher in charge of a school is not fully up to 
the professional standard fixed by the law. Direc- 
tors, also, by their agent, the County Superintendent, 
exact, and, before the creation of that office, by their 
|own examination sought to secure, this same stand- 
ard of professional skill. And, finally, Teachers 
themselves feel and recognize the righteousness of 
this call upon them, and strive by every means in 
their power, to prepare to meet it. 

Being thus a learned profession, not only in its na- 
ture and functions, but by the requirements of law 
and the community, it has its rights as such ; which 
\rights each of its members unquestionably possesses. 


It is not the purpose of this article to enumerate 
‘all the rights of a learned profession, or even of the 
one under consideration. But there is one of them 
to which especial reference is now intended. It is 


the right of professional improvement. 





At the commencement of this article, it was inti- 
mated, that a learned profession—and the same may 
be said of every profession, trade, occupation, or call- 
‘ing—is to be specially prepared for, because it has its 











forms and creeds, by State authority,—the common | own special duties to perform in society. It is now 
school system is the very foundation and must be-| not merely irtimated, but asserted, that the converse 
come the great disseminator of pure and liberal ‘of this proposition is true, viz : that inasmuch as it 
Christianity. is the right of society to have certain duties per- 
3. That all sects which base themselves upon an | formed by every learned or other profession, it be- 
intelligent belief in the Scriptures of truth, however | comes, hence, the right as well as the duty of that 
they may differ in forms and even in some points | profession, to take all necessary measures, and to en- 
of doctrine, will find their surest ground in that | joy all proper opportunities to prepare itself for the 
general and sound knowledge of books and men, |; discharge of the duties thus imposed. Short of 
which can alone be conferred by a free common sys- 'the full recognition of these relative rights and du- 
tem of instruction. |ties, there can be neither fitness or honor in the pro- 
It was our intention to present facts and argu- fession itself, nor benefit or safety to the community. 
ments in support of these propositions, now; bat The very object for which the profession exists and 
want of space prevents. Next month, the subject , or. will otherwise be defeated. The patient, in- 
shall be taken up, and the attempt made to render | jyreq in his health by the ignorance of the physi- 
clear to others that which is as plain as day to our| cian or the client, in his property by that of the 
own mind. In the meantime, the points above are lawyer, has his just cause of action for damages; 
thrown out for the reader’s consideration, and as an while the ignorant or inefficient divine is soon with- 
entered protest against what is conceived to be | out a congregation. Thus much for previous pro- 
most unwarranted assumption. fessional preparation. So also in regard to the duty 
of continued professional improvement. Who ever 
DIRECTORS AND INSTITUTES. thinks of denying the right—nay, who does not ad- 
Teaching is now regarded by all well informed and | mit the imperativeness of the duty—in all the pro- 
thinking men, as a learned Profession ;—meaning |fessions just named, to attend all associations and 
thereby, an avocation which, in prepating for it, re- | meetings calculated to promote their standing and 
quires a physical, intellectual and moral training, and |knowledge? ‘The patient, or the client, or the pa 
which has also assigned to it in the affairs of life a|rjshioner, never thinks of such denial. 
sphere of duty, different from those of all other av-| Why should the teacher be put on different ground? 
ocations. There is no longer any doubt on this | Nay, why should not the right and the duty be more 
point. With us, the law requires not only acertain | fully admitted and enforced in his case, than in that 
amount of general learning but also of professional | of any other learned profession,—for are his wants 
skill, to entitle any one to the charge of the very |jin this respect not more pressing than any? and is 
lowest class of school, and a corresponding increase | not the efficient discharge of his duty, at least as 
of learning and skill in every higher grade. The com- | essential to the well-being of society ? 
munity, too, recognizes the soundness of this law by! These remarks have been occasioned by informa- 
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tion, that the common school Directors of the bor- 
ough of Allentown, in Lehigh county, have not only 
refused to grant their teachers the time to attend an 
Institute proposed to be called by the Superinten- 
dent of that county; but that they have expressly 
forbidden them to attend. 





Now we most respectfully, but plainly, give the, 


opinion, based on the nature of the duties to be per- 
formed by teachers, and of the relation between them 
and their Directors, that this is a violation of the 
rights of the teachers, as well as of the directors’ 
own duties to the public. The Teachers’ Institute 
is one of the constituted means for the teachers pro- 
fessional improvement ;—recognized by the whole 
profession ; sanctioned by the indisputable proof of 
most beneficial results; and enjoined by the official 
head of the common school system in the State.— 
To prevent attendance on it, is therefore to deprive 
the teacher of one of the recognized means of pre- 
paration for his duties. 


We further give the advice, which can be justified 
and maintained before any court in the State, 
that all teachers thus placed, should attend the In- 
stitute called by their County Superintendent ; with 
the understanding, always, that they shall, at the end 
of the term, make up the time thus occupied. Many 
directors, it is true, allow the time; but as this is a 
matter of discretion, it should not be insisted on. 

This is the first instance of the kind we have 
heard of in the whole State; and as the position of 
the Board in question,—being at the county seat,— 
may have the effect of retarding the school move- 
ment in a county already somewhat backward, the 
propriety of speaking plainly on the subject seemed 
obvious. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

Seven years ago, the meaning of the word “ nor- 
mal” in its techinical sense, was known to compara 
tively few in this Siate. Now it is in the mouths 
of all, and the thing itself is making its way into the 
minds and character of most of our teachers. In 
fact, so general and fashionable—in some cases we 
fear more fashionable than real—is it, that an 
academy without a “normal department” may 
be set down as quite abnormal. So we go. It is 
true, that much of this normal machinery, printed in 
cireulars and descriptive catalogues, does not get 
much further than the circular; it is only “skin 
deep,” so to speak. But then, even this inclusion of 
itin what ought to be the arrangement of our liter- 
ary institutions, is a plain admittal of the necessity 
of the regular training of teachers, and a just tri- 
bune to the profession. We hailit, therefore, as one 


of the blossoming signs of the times, which must in 
due season bear actual fruit. 

The Cassville Seminary in Huntingdon Co. is also 
a Normal School. 


It is probably a good one, for 








the description of this department in the catalogue, 
‘shows that he who prepared the course knows some- 
thing of the matter. But what most attracted our 
jattention in this catalogue was the following de- 
‘tailed statement showing: How a young man, who 
‘emnd no means, can accomplish the College course. 

} FIRST YEAR, 

















| Work seven months, for $12 per month, and get $ 84 00 
| Then go to school, five months, at the Cassville 
Seminary ; your expenses will be: 
For board, room rent, tuition, &c., $45 00 
If it be winter, your fuel, 6 00 
Books, 5 00 
Washing, (five months,) say, 5 00 
Incidentals, 50 
Travelling expenses, 5 00 
— 66 50 
Balance left to buy clothes, $ 17 50 
SECOND YEAR. oe 
Teach school six months, at $20 per month, $120 00 
Your expenses at the Seminary for five months, 
will be $4.00 more than before, because you 
will study Higher English,&c.—expenses, then 70 50 
You have a handsome balance this time to buy 
clothes, &c. $49 50 
THIRD YEAR. 
| Now you can teach six or seven months, say six 
at $24 per month, $144 00 
Your expenses at the Seminary will be no more 
than before, 71 00 
$73 00 





| You have this money left, and ought to try and 
save, $50 of it. 
The fourth year you can do the same, and save 
$50 again; you will then $100, and can enter College. 
Your College account can run as follows: : 








Ist year, To 3 terms, 12 weeks each, 36 
Sa year, “2 * 12 “ “ 24 
a yaar, “3 |= 12 ” o 36 
4th year, “2 * 12 ae ss 24 
Total weeks, 120 
Dr. oe 
To 120 weeks’ board, washing and fuel, at $3, $360 00 
| Books during the course, j 20 00 
Travelling expenses, 16 00 
Incidentals, 12 00 
| Tuition upon scholarship, * 00 00 
Clothes during the course, 150 00 
Cr. 
| By teaching in vacations: 
Ist year, 3 months at $24 per month, $ 72 00 
2d year, 6 months, at 24 ‘“ 7 144 00 
|3d year, 3 months, at 26 “ - 78 00 
4th year, 6 months, at 30 * = 180 00 
What you saved before entering, 100 00 
Whole amount, earned as above, $574 00 
- se of expenses as above, 558 00 
Balance left after graduating, $16 00 


Hundreds of young men are out of College during this 
course as much as is indicated above, and take a good 
stand as students. Most of our Colleges are disposed to 
favor young men who are helping themselves. 

It is practicable to accomplish a College course at the 
above rates. A young man without means is not expected 
to live expensively, and ought not to do so. 

Thus any one, of good morals and industrious habits, can 
obtain a College education. 





*Young men paying their own way, can always procure 
scholarship, that will entitle them to tuition free. 


Now it strikes us that if the word “college” be 
stricken out of this plan, by such as require, not a 
college, but, a teacher’s course, and the word “ nor- 
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mal” inserted—always taking care to select a first-| 
rate school of the latterclass,— here is a programme | 
just the thing for the pursuer of teaching “knowl. | 
edge under difficulties.” It is to be borne in mind, 
too, that the expense of the normal course is, in 00 
case, greater than that of the college ; and that the 
certainty of remunerating employment is greater in 
the teacher’s, than in any of the other learned pro- 


fessions. 





Look Notices. 


First Primary Reaper: With Engravings from original 
Designs—72 pages, 18 mo. Hickling, Swan & Brewer, 
Boston, 1859. 

This attractive little book * has been prepared bya teach- 
er of experience” as the preface says, and is designed to, 
| 

be introductory to Hillard’s series of Readers. The les-| 
sons are well arranged,being progressive from the simple to | 
the more difficult words of one syllable; and the engra- 


vings are numerous, spirited and beautiful. In short, we 
know of no book of its class, which, thrown amongst the 
little ones of a family, attracts their attention sooner or 
retains it longer, by its pictorial representations and its 


clear and appropriate explanations of them. 


PRACTICAL AND OrTHOGRAPHIC CHART; designed to ex- | 
hibit the natural and organic arrangement of the sounds 
heard in the English Language ; accompanied by a key, 
containing Definitions and Explanations and forms of 
Orthographic analysis. By John W., Foulks, Indiana, Pa. 
1858, 


This is a sheet of some three by four feet, with the vari- | 
ous elementary sounds of the language classified, and ex- 
The key will 
be found very useful to teachers commencing a course of 


amples and directions for exercise in them. 
phonetic instruction. We cheerfully commend the work | 
to the teachers of the State, as one that will facilitate their | 
labors in this, now, indispensable branch of instruction. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, synthetic and analy- 
tic. Designed for the use of Schools, Academies and | 
Private Learners. 223 pages, 1X mo. By Andrew Burtt, 
A.M. A. H. English & Co., Pittsburgh, 1859. 


This addition to the already large number of school 
Grammars before the public, is to take its place in the 
** Progressive series”? of school books by the same publish- 
ers, and has for author one of the most successful teach- 
ers of western Pennsylvania. ng 

Having had neither the time to read the work so thor- 
oughly as to enable us to speak positively of its own merits, 
nor the temerity to attempt to class it comparatively with 
the hundred other school books on the same subject, we 
have, yet, been most favorably impressed by the cursory 
examination given. The matter is methodically arranged ; 
the definitions seem clear and simple ; and the examples 
are fulland appropriate. What pleases us most—although 
we will no doubt be called an old fogy for saying so—is, 
that the Logical analyses of sentences is placed, where it 
should be, in the back of the book. 
of grammatical instruction complete, without the mastery 
of this process; but, as it is the highest branch of the sci- 
ence and requires the greatest power of mind, it appears 
to us to come in place, just where Mr. Burtt has put it, at 
the end of the course and of the book. 


We regard no course 


Manvat oF Devorion, or Religious Exercises for the 
Morning and Evening of each day inthe month. For 
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the use of schools and private families. 233 pages, 18 





mo. By N. C. Brooks, President of Baltimore Female 
College. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 1859. 


The order of devotional exercises presented by this 
work is, first, an appropriate hymn ; second, a selection of 


texts on some prominent point of duty or scripture history, 
arranged for alternate reading by the teacher and his pu- 
pils ; and third, a prayer, having reference to the foregoing 
exercises and to the condition of the school. We have 
detected nothing sectarian in the book ; and can see no ob- 
jection to the practice it suggests, by teachers who are in 
the habit, with the assent of their district, of opening 
school in this way. We have never had any doubt of the 
propriety and obligation of using the Scriptures in school ; 
but we have had, of the expediency and safety of permit- 
ting the teacher to make selections ;—for thus improper or 
distorted views might be presented, or even sectarian ob- 
jects effected. But a careful selection, made for the pur- 
pose of avoiding these evils, removes this very danger and 
promotes the great end in view. Besides, the use of a 
printed manual, at all times enables the director and pa- 
rent to know what has been said, and the teacher to 
explain and defend what has been done. 


Home Hits anp Hryts. A Book for the Fireside. By 
Wm. T. Coggeshall, author of ** Oakshaw,”’ &c. 494 pages. 
12mo. Redfield, New York. 1859. 

This is—what its second title calls it—a book for the 
fireside. It is genial, domestic and moral in its tone and 


subjects :—one of those books which a parent will like to 
see in the hands of his children, in the intervals from stu- 
dy, and which he himself may read with pleasure and pro- 


| fit. 


This is the title of a 


hand-book of arithmetic, of 152 pages, and costing fifty 
cents, which has been laid on our table by the author, 
Martin M. Rohrer, of Lancaster. We have not been able, 
owing to other engagements, to give it a minute examina- 


THe PracticaL CALCULATOR: 


|tion; but at a cursory glance, it strikes us favorably. The 


object is to place before the mechanic, laborer, and busi- 
ness man generally, the means of making those calcula- 


| tions that arise in their several callings, free from the ne- 
|cessity of wading through abstract principles and finding 


out, on the spur of the moment, the exact scientific rule 


‘applicable to each case,—a difficulty often insuperable.— 


Added to the work is a glossary of arithmetical terms, 
which will be of great use to those whose knowledge of 
On the whole, we cordially com- 
mend the work to the practical class of persons for whose 
assistance it has been mainly prepared. 


Official 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
. Harrispurc, MArcn, 1859. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A second set of record books for the district reports will 
be sent to Superintendents, to replace the defective ones 
recently furnished. 

Superintendents will be notified, by mail, of the shipment 
of the boxes of annual reports. 





TO DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS. 


Sectarian books: In reply to inquiries recently address- 
ed to the Department, the following extracts from the gen- 
eral regulations established by State Superintendent Bur- 
ROWEs in 1837, are here republished and re-affirmed, viz: 

“¢], The religious predilections of pupils and their pa- 
rents or guardians shall be sacredly respected. 

“2. No catechism, creed, confession, or manual of faith, 
shall be used as a school book, nor admitted into the 
schools ;—sectarian instruction not being the province of 
the schoo] master, but of the parent or guardian, and the 
spiritual teacher selected by him.”’ 


TO DIRECTORS. 


[An accidental transposition of the manuscript—which 
was not the fault of the printer—made some confusion in 
the introductory remarks to the tax examples given in the 
last number of the School Journal. They are, therefore, 
republished in a corrected form.—State Surt.] 
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the proper mode of levying the occupation tax for school 
purposes, the following examples are given to illustrate 
and explain the subject : 

In proceeding to levy the annual school tax, Directors 
will first procure from the County Commissioners and have 
before them, “‘ a correct copy of the last adjusted valuation 
of proper subjects and things made taxable for State or 
county purposes ;”’ which said property, subjects and things 
are by the school law made taxable for school purposes. 
(Sec. No. 40, page 16, of the Common School Law and 
Decisions.) Whatever subjects and things they find there 
returned, will be subject to school tax, according to the 
explanations of the various Acts of Assembly which are 
laid down in the School Law and Decisions from page 86 
to 95 inclusive. But directors cannot go outside of the 
** last adjusted valuation” thus furnished by the County 
Commissioners ; and therefore cannot levy school or build- 
ing tax upon anything which they do not find there return- 
ed. (See No. 85, page 27; and No. 281, page 86.) If Di- 
rectors will bear this in mind, they cannot well go astray, 
and will save themselves much trouble and embarrass- 
ment. It is not their business to hunt up taxable subjects 
and things, which the Assessors or Commissioners have 
neglected to return. (The only exception to this rule is 
fully explained in No. 46, page 17, and No. 283, page 87.) | 

With the copy of the Commissioner’s adjusted valuation | 
before them, the Directors will then proceed to levy the 
school tax, and, when necessary, the building tax, accord- 
ing to the decisions and explanations above referred to, 
from page 86 to page 95, inclusive ; constantly bearing in 
mind the facts stated in decision No. 289, on page 87. 

In the following examples, the rate per cent. for school 
tax upon property, for illustration, is fixed at five mills on 
the dollar, and for building purposes, at two and a half 
mills on the dollar. The principle will, of course, be the 
same, at any other rate per cent. within the limits fixed by 
law. The numbers given in parentheses, in the following 
examples, refer to the decisions applicable to the case. 

Decision No. 316, page 92, is erroneous ; and is hereby | 
annulled. 


less than one dollar. 

The specific tax on carriages and watches, should also 
be the same for building purposes that it is for school pur- 
poses ; such being the terms of the law. 

Particular attention is called to No. 293, on page 88. 
the rule there laid down were not adopted, an occupation 
valued at $1200 would pay no more tax than an occupa- 
tion valued at $25, which would be manifestly unequal 
and unjust, as well as contrary to the intention of the law. 
It will be seen that the rate per cent. is to be applied to | 
the ** assessed value of the occupation,” in order to get the 
amount of tax on it, where it would exceed the minimum 
of one dollar. 

Whenever the taxable is too poor to pay the dollar occu- 
pation tax, Directors should make an abatement of part of | 
.t, or exonerate it entirely. (See No. 42, page 17, and No. 
i994, page 88.) 








|School) Build- 
| Tax. jingtax 





Example No. 1 





Henry Stiles. 
Trade, Hatter. 
293.) 


No valuation. (No. 120 


| 
|#1.00 | 1.00 
Example No, 2. | 
James Watson, 
Trade, Printer. Valuation, $50 (No. 293.)| 1.00 | 1.00 


’ 


Example No. 3. 


John Smith. 
Trade, Blacksmith. Valuation, $100 (No.| | 
293.) | 1.00 | 1.00 
| 
Example No. 4. | | 
John Jones. 
Trade, Cabinet Maker. Valuation, $200! | 
(No. 289, 291.) | 1.00 | 1.00 
1 Horse, $50 | 
1 Cow, 20 | 
$70 | 35 bead 17} 





If | 


Occupation Taz: ‘There being no end to inquiries as sto 








Under the terms of No. 120, page 37, the build- | 
ing tax on trades, professions, and occupations, cannot be | 





| 
| 


| 





| George Sheaffer. 


| 293.) 











Example No. 5. Siteetdl Build- 











John Phillips. Tax. jing tax 
Trade, Tailor. Valuation, $150 (Nos.| 
289, 291.) | 1.00 | 1.00 
House and lot, valuation, $300 | 1.50 | «75 
Example No. 6. 
Smith Jones. 
Trade, Carpenter. Valuation, $250 (Nos. 
291, 293.) | 1.25 | 1.00 
25 acres of Land, valuation, $250 | 
1 Horse, 60 | | 
1 Cow, 15 
Money at interest, 200 | 
$525 | 2.621, 1.314 
i Silver Lever Watch, (No. 308.))  .75 | «75 
| 
Example No. 7. | 
Henry Herbert. 
Profession, Physician. No valuation,! 
(No. 293.) | 1.00 | 1.00 
Example No. 8. 
Daniel Williams. | 
Profession, Physician. Valuation, $150) 
(No. 291.) | 1.00 | 1.00 
1 Horse. Valuation. $50 | 25 | 125 
| | 
Example No. 9. | | 
William Simpson. | 
Profession. Lawyer. Valuation $300 (Nos.| 
291, 293.) | 1.50 | 1.00 
1 Gold Lever Watch, (No. 308.)} 1.00 | 1.00 
Example No. 10. | 
| John Hart. | 
Profession, Lawyer. Val. 1,200(291, ais! 6.00 | 3.00 


1 Horse. 
2 Cows, 
50 acres of Land, 

1 House and Lot, 
Money at interest, 


Valuation, $100 
“eé 50 
1,000 
800 
1,500 





| 
, 7.25 | 8.62} 


$3,450 7.2 
2.00 | 2.00 


Pleasure Carriage. Val. $200 (No. 308.) 
Example No. 11. | 
| Peter Mellinger. 
Occupation, Laborer. 
120, 293.) 





No valuation. (No. 
1.00 


Example No. 12. 


Occupation, Laborer. Val. $25 (Nos. 120, 





1.00 | 1.00 

Example No. 13. | | 
Henry Williamson. | 
Occupation, Laborer. Val., $25 (Nos. 
1.00 | 1.00 
2 Sheep, 


$14 i 07 -035 
Example No. 14. | 
Christopher North. 
Occupation, Farmer 
120, 295.) 


No. Valuation, (No.| 


1.00 | 1.00 


Example No. 15. 

James Spear. 
Occupation, 
(No. 120, 291, 295.) 


ned 
2 Horses, valuation, $75. 
13. | 


Farmer. Valuation, 


2 Cows, ee 
12 Sheep, “ 12. 
$100 
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Example No. 16. School| Build- 
George Hartley. Tax. ling tax 
Occupation, Farmer. Valuation, $200 
(No. 120, 29i.) | 1.00 } 1.00 
4 Horses. Valuation, $150. 
6 Cows. ba 60. | 
50 Sheep. “ 50. 
1 Yoke of Oxen. “ 40. 
100 Acres of Land, “ 1,500. 
Money at interest. 400 
$2200 11.00 | 5.50 
1 Pleasure Carriage. Val. $150 (No. 308.) 1.50 | 1.50 
1 Silver Lever Watch. 75 | .75 
| 
Example No. 17. 
Thomas Jones. 
Occupation, Merchant. Val. $200 (Nos.; 
120, 291.) 1.00 | 1.00 
1 Gold Watch, (No. 308.) +75 ; +75 
Example No. 18. 
William Boyd. 
Occupation, Merchant. Valuation, $600 
(No. 293.) 3.00 | 1.50 
1 Horse. Valuation, $80. 
1 Cow. “ 20. 
I House and Lot. es 800. 
10 Acres of Land. - 100. 
Money at interest. 300. 
$1300. 6.50 | 3.25 
1 Gold Lever Watch. (No. 508.) 1.00 | 1.00 
1 Pleasure Carriage, $150. 6 1.50 | 1.50 
Example No. 19. 
John Pike. 
Occupation, Clerk. Val. $150 (No. 120.)| 1.00 | 1.60 
Example No. 20. 
John Taylor. 
Single Freeman, without occupation, (No. 
120, 290.) 1.00 | 100 
| 
Example No. 21. 
Joseph Young. j 
Single Freeman, without occupation (Nos. 
120, 290, 291.) 1.00 | 1.00 
1 Gold Watch. (No. 308.)}  .75 -75 
Example No 22. 
William Coleman. 
(No occupation returned by Assessor,) 
(Nos. $5, 281.) 
50 Acres of Land. Valuation, $500. 
2 Horses. “ 80. i 
3 Cows. “ 25. 
12 Sheep. 6 12. | 
Mouey at interest. 300. 
$917. 4.58 gi! 2.26 





Original Communications. 





BRIGHT SPOTS. 

They always give pleasure, and, in the educational 
field, the chief reward of the laborer often consists 
in viewing the bright spots which reflect bis culture. 

It is gratifying to be able to point to Clinton Co. 
as such a one, and to note its educational improve- 
ment under the present excellent school system.— 
The marks of progress bud and blossoms here and 
there, as flowers dot a meadow in spring. They are 


apparent in the frequent and well attended lectures 
on educational topics, which are given in the differ- 
ent townships and villages; in the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes ; in the associations of teachers in neighboring 


districts and towns for professional improvement ; 
and in the increasing interest felt by parents and 


district officers. 
One feature worthy of note, is, that parents and 


trustees are not only interested to have better 
| schools, but they are also willing to furnish the 
school-houses with the proper appliances for giving 
instruction. The teachers, too, while they ask for 
the useful tools for their labor such as maps, globes, 
orreries, tellurians, &c., resolve to lay aside the one 
tool so often abused. ” 

Witness the following :— 

“ Resolved, That we will not use the rod in the 
schools of until every other means of correction 
is exhausted.” 

The zealous labors of the County Superintendent, 
heartily seconded by the active teachers in the sev- 
eral towns, are the good seed which has produced 
this fruit. A partial list of what has been done in 
school furnishing, may be of interest to other sec- 





tions :—- 
Availing themselves of the facilities offered at the 


Teacher's Home, in New York, the directors of 
Jrawford District have furnished all their schools 
with outline maps; the schools under the charge of 
Mr. D. P. Elliott, have procured a lot of outline 
maps; also, the New Liberty school, taught by W. 
T. Poorman, and Mr. J. H, Long’s school at Jersey 
Shore, though in an adjoining county, have followed 
their example. The school at Salona, through A. 
H. Best, Esq., has procured a full set of the Hol- 
brook School Apparatus,—and the school of P. F. 
Ilyatt, Esq., has purchased Holbrook’s beautiful 8in, 
Globe, with other apparatus. The Salem and Lock 
Haver schools are raising funds to purchase appa- 
ratus, and other districts are waking up to realize 
|that such tools are needed by the children, no less 
| than by the teacher. 

When to this record is added the fact, that in 
nearly every instance these articles have been pro- 
cured by subscription in the district,—does it not 
prove a general interest in the prosperity and pro. 
gress of schools, that may well be commended as 
F worthy of imitation in every county of the State? 
| “ Bright spots” are frequent wherever the warm 
| sunbeams reach ; and as truly will the life-giving 
influence of an earnest, energetic educator create 
shining marks of progress about him, Every Coun- 
ty Superintendent and every teacher may exert this 
cheering and beneficent power. Ss. 

DUTY OF PARENTS. 5 

Mr. Burrowes :—The Adams County Teachers 
Association met in the public school house at Gettys- 
burg, last week, and continued in session three days: 
This was the first meeting of the association, and the 
exercises were throughout of a highly interesting 
character, and the sessions were well attended by 
teachers and spectators. After the usual prelimi- 
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come forward and take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. Illustrations were given 
of the best method of teaching the Alphabet and 
Mental Arithmetic. At various times discussions 





(political power of this great State. 
‘must be practiced, let it not be that false conomy 
‘that would put (ut the light in a thousand school 
| houses, and spread the mantle of darkness and igno- 








took place on the branches taught in our schools, |rance over the minds of thousands of children. Let 


Several interesting addresses were delivered upon 
the Common School System, &c.. As you will no} 
doubt receive an account of the full proceedings, I 


us not forget the principle that the right to hang 
includes the right to educate. The latter preroga- 
tive is by far the most desirable and economical, as, 


shall say nothing more, in regard to this meeting ;| upon an average, it will be found to eost as much to 


but will make some remarks about our Common 
Schools, as I had, in the first place, contemplated. 
We can look upon nothing with more tender 
regard than our children, for they are our chiefcare. 
It is for them that we toil, that they may be com- 
fortable and provided for, after we are dead and 
gone. We endure the frost of winter and heat of 
summer, to lay up in store for them. While thus 
engaged, the most important place for them is the 
school-room ; for this is the season when habits are 
formed and a character shaped that will govern and 
regulate their actions through life. If this be true, 
then the school-room, and what belongs to it, should 
occupy a large space in that part of our minds where 
we keep our duties stored. But to get our children 
ready and send them off to school, is not all that is 
necessary. This does not end aparent’sduty. The 


responsibility of our childrens’ education does not 


rest entirely upon the teacher. 


The teacher may do the best he can; yet if the 


parent will not have his children at school regularly 
and timely, how shall they receive the benefits of 
the school? If children are at school twice a week, 
and then, ten times out of twelve, half an hour after 


hang one man as to educate a hundred children. 
Our system of popular education does not contem- 
plate the raising up of a few representative men, 
to rule over the others by their superior intelligence, 
but the edueation of the masses, shedding the light 


|of intelligence and virtue into every cottage and 


cabin of the commonwealth. Let us take no back- 
ward step in this glorious cause. If there be defects, 
let us seek their remedy in such means as may ap- 
pear most legitimate and economical. Let every 
proper agency be adopted to enlighten the public 
mind in every part of the State, on every subject 
connected with the perfecting of Common Schools. 
Let us haste the time when every neighborhood shall 
have its well conducted school in the hands of a 


‘competent teacher. Short of this, it will never be 


in full and perfect operation. J.8. G. 


New Oxford, Adams co., Feb. 1859. 
SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 6. 

Mr. Epitror :—What are school-room exercises f 
What ought they to be? What is education? Is 
it to teach a child the alphabet, spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c. ? 

Is, to make scholars, to educate? The exercises 















the regular hour, how dare we complain and say 
they are not learning? Again, how often do we go | described in these letters, are of this kind; for the 
to see how they are doing? Perhaps not once a| reason that we find, in our schools, no other kind of 
year. This is certainly remarkable. Noone would education. True, we find praying, preaching, and 
be willing to entrust an important piece of work en-|church-going; the Bible, too, is read,—and “ moral 
tirely to the hands of the workman; yet the most lessons :”—we hear teachers explain and elucidate 
important of all duties—the education of our off-|the great truths of christian morality :—but, teach- 
spring, which should engage our most vigilant care|ing by the moral and religious example of the teach- 
& inspection--is altogether submitted to other hands. | er, (the true method,) is less often seen. 
We go perhaps once a year to the place where that | We, therefore, continue the “ Exercises of the 
which is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, is to | school-room,” as usual. I lately visited a school, 
receive its training and improvement! This is not noted for itsforms, Not asolutivn was permitted to 
right—it is wrongand the worst of negligence on our | pass without, not only a thorough explanation, but, 
part. On the contrary we as parents cannot do too| the most precise language,—in most approved form. 
much to secure in the minds of our children a sure} Having just witnessed the performance of a class 
foundation of virtue and intelligence—the only safe- in “ Addition of Decimals,” accompanied with a very 
guards for them against vice and misery, and for so- ‘precise and formal explanation, I went to the seat 
ciety against anarchy and despotism. lof one of the pupils of this class, and asked him to 
The careful supervision and sustaining patronage | read one of the questions solved on his slate, and 
of the Common School System of Pennsylvania, 'similar to those he had just explained at the black- 
should receive our earnest attention. Through this|board. He could neither read tt nor its answer.— 
more than any other agency, is to be woven the web | This, we think, useful as a hint. Teachers, (especi- 
of our future destiny. As it grows to perfection or ally young teachers,) may be easily deceived respect- 
suffers from neglect, so will wax or wane the intel-/ing the proficiency of their pupils; and may accept 
lectual, moral and material wealth, as well as the! verbal recitations for actual knowledge. 
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We give you another example. 

In charge of acommon school in Lancaster co., 
is a teacher, who, believing Mental Arithmetic to 
be practised, in some schools, to an injudicious ex- 
tent, permits his pupils to use the blackboard, in the 
solution of the most difficult questions in the text- 
books, but requires those “ mentally” solved, to be 
thoroughly understood, “ What you do, do well,” is 
his metto. 

Well, some months since, a few of his patrons 
paid a visit to his school. When the class in “Men- 
tal Arithmetic” was called up, he stated to the visi- 
tors, that his pupils had not been drilled in that 
branch to the extent it is used in some schools.— 
“ Bat,” said he, “I doubt not that, after all, they 
may be able to solve some of the difficult questions, 
although they have never yet solved them ;—for, 
what they have learned, they have learned well.”— 


And, truly they did solve them ; and, I think, about | 


as well, too, as those more systematically taught, 


although, perhaps, not so systematically: thus veri- | 


fying the truth—that in science, as well as religion, 
—* He who is faithfulin a few things, shall be made 
ruler over many.” , 


First Exercise—Grammar Class. 

“ She sings delightfully.” First pupil.—* Sings, is 
an active, transitive verb, indicative mood, present 
tense,” &c. 

Teacher.—* W hat is its object?” 

Pupil.—“ Delightfully.” (Teacher points to the 
2d pupil.) 

Second pupil.— Sings, is an active, intransitive 
verb,” &e. 

Third pupil.—“ Sings, a neuter verb,” &e. 

Fourth pupil.—“ Sings, is a participle.” 

Teacher. — How is a participle formed ?” 

Pupil.—“ By adding ing, ed, d, t, or n to the verb.” 

“Now,” said the teacher, “ I did not say that sings 
is not a verb, or a transitive verb ;—but, if it is a 
transitive verb, there is a reason for it. Will you 
parse the word delightfully ?” 

First pupil.— Delightfully is an adverb.” 

“Did you not just call it a noun?” asked the 
teacher. 

“No, sir,” answered the pupil. 

“Did you not say it is the object of a transitive 
verb ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know that an adverb cannot be the ob- 
ject of a verb?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” said the teacher, “ when you parsed sings, 
as a transitive verb, you must have thought the word 
delightfully, a noun, or a pronoun, if you thought at 
all,” 

“That is the’way Mr. S—— parsed it,” replied 
the pupil. 

“T thought so,” continued the teacher. “ You did 


not think. Do you know the definition of a transi- 
tive verb ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
which admits an object.” 

“But, you did not think whether it would admit 
an object or not. Did you?” 

After a short pause, the teacher proceeded, (ad- 
dressing pupil 2d.) ‘“ Why do you call it an intran- 
sitive verb? Do you think that sings will not admit 
of an object ?” 


“It is a verb 





“You said that it is not transitive,” was the an- 
| swer. 

| “No,” said the teacher, “I didnot. I merely said 
that T——’s parsing is incorrect ; and I still say the 
same,—for guessing is always wrong: and, for the 
same reason, your parsing is, also, wrong. You did 





not think whether it would or would not admit of an 
\object; and, therefore, it was, in your judgment, 
neither transitive nor intransitive.” 

“ And, what is a neuter verb?” said the teacher 
to pupil 3d. 

“A verb that does not express action.” 

“ And, does to sing express no action ?” 

This exercise was continued much further; but 
‘enough is given to show that, even with the book 
impressed upon the memory, the pupils parsed only 
by guessing. 

2p Exercise—( Class of young pupils in Arithmetic.) 

“A man wishes to divide seven hundred dollars 
among his three sons, A, B, and ©, so that A will 
have twice as much as B, and B twice as much as 
C; what must be the share of each ?” 


The teacher having endeavored, in vain, by seve- 
ral methods, to give his pupils a clear understanding 
of the solution, tried the following expedient : 

He cut a number of slips of paper, each paper 
representing a dollar. 

“ Now,” said he, “three of you may represent re- 
spectively, A, B, and C.” 

To C, he gave one dollar. 

“ And to B, how many must I give ?” 

“Two,” was the answer. 

“ And to A, how many?” 

“ Four.” 

“ Now,” continued the teacher, “ A, B, and C will 
please to lay down their money, together. How 
many dollars are here?” 

“Seven,” was the immediate response. 

“T now give each of you another share, which you 
may place apart from the former.” 

Whena number of shares were thus placed, “ now” 
said the teacher, “how many dollars are in each 
lot 2” 

“ Seven.” 

“ T wish to thus divide seven hundred dollars, how 
many of such lots of seven, can I make of seven 





hundred dollars ?” 
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“ One hundred.” The members of the bar do not expel an unworthy 

“ How did you obtain the hundred ?” member, but the court does. Numerous cases might 

Several pupils, after a short pause, answered,|be cited. One will do. The Governor grants a 
“Seven is contained one hundred times, in seven|commission to a citizen and annuls it when he 
hundred.” 'pleases. The people are not appealed tu at all. 

“Then,” continued the teacher, “there must be a| The second proposition is, “2d. Jt is an unpleas- 
hundred such divisions ; each containing—how many | ant duty.” 


dollars?” | That does not make it the less binding. It is an 
“ Seven.” unpleasant duty to execute any law, or to enforce 
“ And, to how many dollars is C entitled, in each |any duty. But that does not make it wrong. The 

lot? ‘teachers and directors have a right, by law, to sit 
“ One,” answered C, to whom the teacher gave his ‘in judgment on the character of a fellow teacher.— 

dollar. But the superintendent, like the court, pronounces 
“ And how many are B’s, in each lot ?” ‘the judgment. Attorneys may condemn, but the 
“Two,” answered B, who received his two dollars. |court expels. The cases are similar. 
“ And A’s?” ' | It is admitted that Superintegdents have not 
“ Four dollars.” ‘abused the power, and that their neglect has caused 


A, B, and C, each having answered that he was the profession to suffer. These two admissions prove 
entitled to a hundred times his share, i. e. one share |it to be right, though it may be unpleasant. 
in each lot, making four hundred dollars for A, two| The reasoning of Mr. W. is such that I am im- 
hundred for B, and one hundred for C,— |pelled to believe that he is not in earnest, but writes 
“Now,” said the teacher, “how many dollars are to provoke some one to reply. 
in all of your shares together? In these hundred | The third proposition is, “3d. The effect of the 


lots ?” law is to degrade the profession of teaching.” 
Answer. “Seven hundred dollars.” | This is the point. Has it degraded? If so, when 
‘And, how many times O’s money, is B’s ?” ‘and where? A little evidence of that kind would 
“Two times.” be “strong as proof of holy writ.” But it is want- 
“ And how many times B’s, is A’s?” ‘ing and the may be substituted. Should a man be 
“ Two times.” /hung because may be he would kill somebody ? 


“ Then, seven hundred dollars are divided amongst | What may be done is not evidence. What has 
A, B, and U, so that A has twice as much as B, and been done is evidence. I can produce four instances 


B twice as much as C ?” 'where it has protected the profession, by annulling 
“ Yes, sir.” the certificates of men who proved themselves to be 
The question was then solved upon the slates, as ‘unworthy—one for cruelty, one for incompetency, 

demonstrated by the slips of paper, satisfactorily to and two for intemperance. S. B. M. 

both teacher and pupils. | Johnstown, Cambria co., Feby. 1859. 

These are but a small collection from my budget, | - = 
but as the space allotted is nearly filled, they will | CAMBRIA COUNTY. 
perhaps, suffice for the present. Mr. Burrowes:—I suppose it is time for our 
E. Lamsory, county to report, and we can report progress—slow 
West Lampeter, Lan, co., Jan, 1859. but sure progress. 
oe = y White Township holds a regular Teachers’ Insti- 
PROVISO TO THE 41ST SECTION. |tute, which is often largely attended by the people. 


Mr. Eprror:—I cannot assent to Mr. Wicker-| Jackson Township has a weekly Institute in suc- 
sham’s argument, in regard to the annulment of a cessful operation. 


certificate. His first proposition is, _ Allegheny Township also organized an Institute 
“Ist. Jt is contrary to the principles upon which the some time ago. 
school system is based.” I deny this. | Carroll Township met last week, and intended to 


The school system is based upon the principles continue their meetings. 
of a representative democracy—of a constitution which Taylor Township is also on the qui vive in regard 
recognizes the right of a Governor to annul—of a|to the improvement of its teachers. 
Legislature to annul—of a Court to annul, and of | Johnstown Borough Union School, held an ex- 
the heads of each Department to annul. ‘amination for two days and an exhibition during one 
The law also gives thedirectors the right to annul evening, at which there were twelve hundred persons. 
contracts whenever they please. |Hon. H. C. Hickok addressed the meeting. 
Delegated authority would not be worth a fig,if | Ebensburg “ Union School” also held an examina- 
the person possessing it could not do what the peo- |tion and exhibition, equal in every respect to that 
ple delegating it can do. lot Johnstown. 
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Many of the township schools are now preparing 
to close their sessions with public examinations.— 
Singing is practised in many of the schools. But I 
must write briefly. 

A County Institute was held in Ebensburg at 


which there were thirty five teachers. 
$8. B. McCormick. 
Johnstown, Feb. 1859. 





ELE, TIOGA COUNTY. 

Hon. T. H. Burrowes :—I have the pleasure of 
reading your valuable Journal and am highly pleased 
with its contents generally, but more especially with 
the portion which recommends the visiting of schools, 


I have reason to fear, however, that this part of the | 


school duty is sadly neglected. I hear of whole 
districts that omit it entirely. The reading of the 
Journal is also too much overlooked. Would that 


every director, teacher and parent might read and | 


study it. There are valuable lessons in it for all. 
Elk is a very small district, containing but two 
schools; yet they are interesting. I visit them re- 
gularly and encourage parents to do so, all I can. 
One of the schools may be considered a*model.— 
The exercises are highly interesting:—lst. The 
reading of a portion of the Scriptures; 2d. Singing 
by the whole school; 3d. The reading classes ; 4th. 
Exercises on the blackboard, in arithmetic and gram- 
mar, &c. Then comes a class of little boys and 
girls to learn figures, and how to enumerate them, 
on the blackboard. During all this, the teacher 
faithfully explains every step and process, at the 
same time asking the pupils the hows and whys.— 
Then come the spelling classes, and last of all, the 
singing again, the interest continuing to the end. 


My manner is to encourage them all alike, by re- | 


marks suited as nearly as possible to the capacities 


of the children, and by saying that all who try are | 


equally meritorious, according to the motto: “He 
does well that tries.” JEBIAL Beacu. 
Tioga co., Feb. 1859. Sec. Elk Dt. 
ROSE’S QUESTION. 
Mr. Eprror :—In your last, I troubled you with a 





|were worth only 6d. to him. They traded because A 
‘thought the buttons were worth 7d. to him, and 
‘because B thought the linen was worth 21d. to him. 
‘This was the cause of the effect. And the trade 
‘must be considered ir this light, or else we must 
‘consider both great dunces for trading. 

| It makes no difference what each got afterwards. 
| They may have lost or gained on account of other 
‘intervening circumstances. But the basis of the 
trade was their estimated value of the articles. If 
'so, we have no right to argue that B did not get 
4200d. worth of linen, orthat A did not get 4200d. 
|worth of buttons. 

Now, there are three investments here: 


1. A’s investment, 3600d. 
2. B’s m 3360d. 
3. A barter investment, 4200d. 


Per centage is counted on the amount invested ; 
‘but there are three amounts invested. On which 
shall we count the per cent. ? 

This depends cn the condition of the question.— 
If the question asked, “ What per cent. did A gain?” 
we would count on 3600d. If it were, ‘‘ What per 
cent. did B gain?” we would count on 3360d. But 
neither of these is the question. 

The question is, “Who made the best bargain, 
(thus instituting a comparison) How much on the 
whole—(not on the half—not on the investment of 
A, or of B, but) on the barter investment? 

Now, there are six elements or antecedents in this 
calculation, from which a consequence is deduced: 

1. A’s investment. 

2. B’s investment. 

. A’s profit. 

. B’s profit. 

. A’s barter capital. 

. B’s barter capital. 

| Some one says, “It is evident B gained 1 pound 
}on 14 pounds,” 

| Tcannot see this. I admit B gained 1 pound, but 
‘that gain was not a simple consequence of a simple 
|investment, but a compound consequence of a com- 
‘pound investment,—a consequence resulting from 





wt 
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very brief and condensed solution of this question, |the bearing of different data upon each other. And, 
without saying that I was right, or wrong. I de- ‘hence, we have no right to say that 7} per cent. is 
sired to elicit thought and investigation. But I fear ithe correct result, because that 1 pound was not de- 
that my friend from West Lampeter, may think that |rived from the simple investment of 14 pounds.— 
I was trying to turn a joke against him. Hence | There is no relation between them, except in con- 
this explanation. |nexion with the other terms. 

I wish Mr. L. to understand that I have no opin- | But the strongest argument in favor of Rose’s 
ion upon that question, but merely want to provoke |argument is, that Rose understood the question in 
discussion, for the good of “ mankind.” that way himself, or else he would not have publish- 

Now, for the sake of argument, let us renew the |ed the answers as he did. 
question, and, if there be anything in it, bring it oun. | I would like to run this question through a long 

Suppose A and 5 did not trade, how much did) mathematical analysis, but I cannot ask space in the 
each make? Nothing. ‘Journal. I have stated the main points, and am 


What made them trade? A had linen which was |ready, at a year’s notice, to prove that I am right. 
worth only 18d. to him, and B had buttons which! Johnstown, Pa. 


8. B. M. 
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ROSE’S QUESTION. 

That an error in principle, should stand uncor- 
rected in a popular schoo! book, a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and be sanctioned by teachers, shows the great 
necessity of more closely investigating our standard 
text books. It is also due to teachers that this in- 
vestigation, now commenced, should not be ended, 
antil the clouds are removed, and the questiun set- 
tled. Mr. Preston truly says, “The question is not, 
as some seem to think, how much does B gain per 
cent. more than A.” “ But,” say some persons, 
“that is the author’s meaning.” What the author 
meant, we know not; but the true meaning of his 
written language, we do know. 

That the author meant to ask, ‘ What does B 
gain on the trade?” and not, “How much does B 
gain more than A?” we presume to think, from his 
answer, £1: which is the gain on the capital invest- 
ed in the trade, notwithstanding the opinion of my 
Cambria friend to the contrary. His opinion, how. 
ever, is more consistent with the rest of his solution, 
than that of Mr. Graves, or T. L. M., as his gain 
(350d) can be twisted into 84 per cent. 

But it matters not, what is the meaning of the 
author or his language; as Mr. Preston says, “ Any 
other understanding than that of the per cent. gain- 
ed on the amount invested in the trade, would de- 
part from the rule of per centage, “in all business 
transactions.” That B gains 7} percent., we think, 
clearly established ; but, “how much per cent. does 
he gain more than A,”—who gains nothing-—is an 
absurdity. True,as A loses £1 on his £15 invested 
in the trade, (or 6% per cent.) B really does gain 
74+63—13,7, per cent. more than A. Bat this is 
not their meaning, which, really, is no meaning at 


all E, Lamporn. 
1859. 


SCHACHTS’ GEOGRAPHY. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48. ] 
XII. Although we have cautioned against devot- 
ing too much time to d scribing the face of a coun- 
try ; yet, we have not said that the examination of 


West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Feby. 





the physical features of the land,—i. e. the apprehen- | 


sion or conception of those features as a bas relief,— 
is not one of the principal branches of geographical 
instruction. But the pupil should study only so 
much of this part of geography (Terrainlehre,) as he 
can understand, and as will lead him to acquire 
readiness in drawing designs and maps. 

According to the age, capacity and expertness of 
the pupils, may such instruetion be more or less ex- 
tended aud combined with their preliminary notions 
of geography. For beginners it may be sufficient, 
merely to learn the difference between a design and 
&@ map, to acquire a knowledge of the signs used, 
and to exercise in drawing mouhtains as represent- 
ed upon outline maps. Draughting with the sloping 
rule, (Boschungs winkel,) can only be practised by 


those who have already acquired a knowledge of the 
principles of Geometry. 

XII. As already indicated, the pedagogical ar- 
rangement of matter for geographical instruction, 
varies from the scientific arrangement. How the 
severa! parts of the science should follow each other, 
is considered from various stand-points, by different 
individuals. In this text-book, the arrangemet is on 
the ground that Astronomical and Mathematical 
Geography do not belong to the first principles of 
this science, as a subject of instruction; but, thata 
knowledge of home (Heimat) and of the pupil’s native 
country should precede the consideration of the 
globe, as a whole, and of its grand divisions. The 
youthful fancy is too apt to wanderfrom home into 
distant regions, which seem to have for it a peculiar 
charm, and to embark on voyages of discovery to 
Australia, or to the Northpole, rather than be en- 
gaged in the study of books on well known countries. 
The pupil’s thoughts should be so directed that he 
may become interested in his own home, which may 
be done, if the teacher know how to awakena prop- 
jer spirit. It is evident that the primary ideas of 
various kinds of soil, of elevations and depressions 
of the surface, of river systems and the first relative 
situations of localities, and of the first knowledge 
of maps and map drawing, are derived from the 
actual aspects of geographical objects. This can ev- 
idently be afforded only by home, i. e., by the neigh- 
borhood around the school house, or place of instruc- 
tion. 

A district of but a few miles in diameter, is alone 
suited for this purpose. To consider a large tract 
as home,—for example, Bavaria (or the State of Penn- 
nsylvania,) would rather prevent than further the 
attainment of the desired end; as, then, the pri- 
mary geographical ideas could not be acquired 
through actual observation, and the sheet to be used 
in giving instruction would have to be on too small 
a scale, to make a sufficiently definite representation. 

XIV. The acquaintance with the nature of the 
environs of home, which the pupil will have attain- 
ed through his own observations and by means of 
|correct drawings, will have prepared him to under- 
stand and to copy, the map of his native country 
(Vaterland,) without difficulty. The succeeding 
part of the present work, therefore, relates to Ger- 
many [or America] i, e. to German soil, [or Ameri- 
ican soil] not to the German Confederation [or the 
; these 








| American Union,] nor to individual states 
lare left for a later course.* 


4 





| Objections might be offered, that it would be more 
‘appropriate, first, to take into consideration the par- 
| ticular state in which the school may be located. We 
jare not of this opinion, unless the State in question 


| ee - _ — — 
* It must be borne in mind that the work from which 
this article has been translated, is intended expressly for 
the schools of Germany. 
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Waldeck, [or Rhode Island or Delaware,| which, on 
this account, might be considered as home. The 
young geographer has nothing to do, as yet, with 
political lines, or with eountries whose mutable boun- 
daries, often regardless of nature’s indications, run 
across rivers and mountain chains. Mountains and 
rivers, highlands and lowlands, with their slopes, 
natural constitution and important localities, and, 
even, chains of mountains and river basins as wholes, 
are next to be the subjects of his inquiries. And as 
Pedagogics has to respect national feeling, more or 
less, it is proper that those which are inhabited by 
our own people should be selected. ‘The young citi- 
zen, whose country is divided into separate states, can 
not be induced, too early, to view the whole country 
(Vaterland,) with respect to his birth-place, as his 
larger home, so that the special idea of the individual 
State may become subordinate to a higher and more 
general comprehension of the whole country. The 
too extensive confines of Germany, [or the United 
States,] will, doubtless, present a reason, to some, 
why an individual State, as a part, should ,be first 
considered. But this objection will vanish, on re- 
flecting that a mountain chain ora river basin, is 
also but a part of the whole, and that the whole 
country can, by no means, be ‘treated of simultane- 
ously. On the contrary, it should be surveyed, piece 
by piece, devoting an appropriate amount of time 
to the examination of each part. 

XV.—After a preliminary survey of the German 
country,—which extends west, as faras the Vogesen 
mountains and the Scheld, east, as far as the Niemen, 
and south,—as far as the St. Gotthard, the most judi- 
cious plan seems to be to proceed to the middle, and 
commence making a nearer acquaintance with the 
German soil, upon the Fichtel and Erz mountains, 
and in the Bohemian and Thuringian forests, since 
most of the river basins adjoin each other in these 
regions. Along these the basins of the Weser and 
Elbe, with the intervening mountains, the neighbor- 
ing coast, and the region of the north-east, including 
the basins of the Oder and Weichsel, range them- 
selves conveniently. [Similarly, inthe United States, 
after having taken a birdseye view of the country, 
as it were, to discover a centre or centres from which 
to radiate explorations, the Allegheny and Rocky 
mountains would be found to be the most conveni- 
ent central points, as on them nearly all the impor- 
tant rivers take their origin. ‘The several river ba- 
sins arrange themselves along these mountain chains, 
so that they can be successively and conveniently 
explored. | 

With great eagerness youth will engage in this 
characterizing of mountains and plains, seeking im- 


portant towns, and exploring for noted castles and | 


battle fields. What an interest is excited in the 
pupil by referring to our ancestors,—the Cimbrians, 











should be one of the emalier ones, as Hamborg or ‘the Teutons, the Goths, Burgundians and other 


tribes, that roamed through those regions! How 
much is the curiosity of youth aroused by adverting 
to the ancient history of the Saxons, the great mi. 
grations of nations, the taking possession by the 
Slavonians of the forsaken regions of the eastern 
Margraviates, and their subsequent reconquest by 
those Marks! [Likewise in our own country,— 
America,—may we refer to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, the settlement of the several regions by Euro- 
peans, the thrilling scenes of border life, &c.] 

The description of western and southern Germany 
should be preceded by that of the Alps, their chief 
subordinate branches, their streams, valleys and 
peculiarities ; and in connection, the inhabitants of 
these mountains, their frequent adventures among 
the snowy cliffs and destruction by avaianches and 
cold, should be referred to, 

The Alpine chain sends its streams in all direc- 
tions. First in importance is the great basin of 
the Rhine with its, mountains, highlands, valleys, 
and lowlands, rich in the beauties of nature, impor- 
tant localities, historical suggestions and differences 
of custom among the inhabitants. | 

Next in order comes the basin of the Danube.— 
True, only the upper part of the course of this river 
belongs to Germary, yet its middle part extends 
through Hungary, a country very intimately connec- 
ted with Germany, and, therefore, as a Vater com- 
munication with a foreign land, its entire develop- 
ment must be examined. In consequence, it is also 
necessary to include the Carpathian mountains and 
the regions between them and the Alps, in the field 
of examination, and,—after greeting German broth- 
ers in Transylvania,—to take a view into the Turk- 
ish and Russian dominions, as far as the Black sea. 

‘In a similar manner, the teacher will look down the 
valley of the Eider into the German-Danish penin- 
sula, as also from the Argonne and Ardennes moun- 
tains into north-eastern France. And, as in the 
Alps arise the Rhone, the Po and the Etch, we are 
led by them into a preliminary acquaintance with the 
north of Italy and the south-east of France. 

If by this time the conception of the middle of 
‘Europe is sufficiently clear, the examination of the 
extent of the truly German soil, is to be recommen- 
‘ced, and the most important historical boundaries 
are to be traced ;—such as the ancient Roman; then 
that of the year 880, which was west of the Meuse, 
‘and contended for during more than six centuries; 
‘then that of the year 1200, which existed to the time 
of the High Provinces; then the present language 
boundary, and that of the German confederation.— 
Thas the picture of Germany may be traced, and 
lifted as it were, out of the central part of Europe.* 





| *These several paragraphs may not be of much import- 
;ance in themselves, yet they serve to illustrate the author’s 
plan. 
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SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

The Institute at Ebensburg lasted three days, and was 
attended by about thirty-five teachers. The proceedings 
were practical and interesting. There were three sessions 
a day the first two days, and two sessions the lastday. The) 
evening sessions were very well attended by the citizens of 
Ebensburg. 

The members of the Institute feel much indebted to the 
kindness of those citizens for favors bestowed, and especi- 
ally to Gen. Joseph M’Donald, Hon. Joha S. Rhey, and 
Charles D. Murray, Esq., Editor of the Democrat & Sentinel, 
for their very interesting addresses. Mr. M’Donald’s ad- 


CLINTON COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute met at Hamburg, November 24. 
H. L. DierrensBacn, Esq., President. 

Afternoon.—The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, will not absent ourselves 
from the house, after the President has taken his seat, unless 
permitted to do so by the chairman. 

Mental Arithmetic: Mr. J. B. Marshall formed the teach- 
ers present into a class. He believed it to be at the very 
foundation of all knowledge, and the very best medium 
through which to teach the youthful mind to think. He 
then showed his method of teaching it, which was both 
simple and comprehensive. He then proceeded to drill his 
large class ; many of the problems given were difficult and 
abstruse, yet were solved in such a manner as to show that 
the teachers of Clinton county are familiar with this inte- 





dress was truly rhetorical, Mr. Rhey’s was truly logical, | 


while Mr. Murray’s was pointed and pzactical. The speak- 
ers were frequently applauded, which was the best evidence 
that their remarks were appreciated. 

But perhaps you now ask what was really done? Well, 
the proceedings filled sixteen pages foolscap at any rate, 
from which, at this time, I shall only make the following 
extracts : : 

1. Organization and election of officers. 2. Analysis of 
Words. 3. Description of Words. 4. Derivation of Words. 
5. Meaning of Words. 6. Accentuation and Pronuuciation 
of Words. 7. Making a list of words which the various 
members mispronounced, placing them on the blackboard 
and reading them in concert. 8. Discussing the sounds of 
th in the words fifth, sizth and eighth. 9. Correcting felse 
spelling, capitalizing, composition, punctuation, &c., on the 
blackboard. 10. Reading in classes, and criticism. 11. 
Mental Arithmetic exercises. 12. Written Arithmetic on 
blackboard. 13. Solution of Rose’s question, the fish ques- 
tion, and other curious questions. 14. Exercises in and 
discussion of Geography. 14. Exercises in Grammar, on 
blackboard and in classes on books. 16. Explanation of 
Foulk’s Orthographic Chart and Burt’s Grammar. Most of 
these, with other exercises, were frequently engaged in by 
the teachers generally. The Reading and Arithmetic exer- 
cises were most excellent. The criticisms were as good as 
the present condition of our language and its standards 
will admit. I have not the names of the teachers with 
me. 

Discussions.—The following, among other subjects, were 
regularly discussed :—1. School Government. 2. Premiums 


resting subject. 
Several reports of committees were made; the subject of 


| 
Various plans 


| reading was taken up by Mr. A. H. Trask. 
| were given to facilitate the pupil in masteringthis important 
| subject. How can stammering be cured? How can the 
monotone be broken up? How can too low or too loud read- 
ing be remedied? together with many other questions of a 


; tute. 

| Evening.—An interesting and well written essay—“ The 
|Happy Medium,” prepared by Miss H. A. Rynder, was 
\read by Mr. J. L. Doty. Mr. A. H. Trask, next read an 
}essay on the * Duty of Parents.” 

| Mr. Berry addressed the Institute on, the benefits of prac- 
|tical Education, and the embarrassments and loses occa- 
| sioned by ignorance. He was followed by Rev. H. L. Doo- 
little, whose remarks were happy and appropriate. 

| Graded Schools in rural districts, by Mr. Eldred; his re- 
|marks were practical, and to the question. 


men followed in the discussion. 
Hon. H. C, Hickok, after being introduced by the worthy 


like nature, were answered to the satisfaction of the Insti- 


Several gentle- 
| President, proceeded to address the large assembly. His 
| subject was the Common Schoo! System, and he did it am- 
| ple justice; he proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
| that life, liberty, wealth, intelligence and morality, are se- 
|cure, only in the degree that general education is diffused 
| among the masses of the people, and that there does not 
exist an educational system equal to our own, for the ac- 
| complishment of this great work. His address was inter- 
|spersed with incident and anecdote, and flights of eloquence 
|that elicited unbounded applause from the delighted audi- 


lence. 











in schools. 3. Geography. 4. Grammar. 5. Orthography.| Thursday.—A class of teachers on the elocution chart, by 
Also, a general and excellent discussion on the question, the County Superintendent ; after which, exercises in Read- 
What aids and instrumentalities can be brought to bear on | jng, in prose, poetry, dialogue and concert, by the same.— 
the Schools to secure greater progress and efficiency? But) The State Superintendent then addressed the class, highly 
I cannot remember the half that was done in a * few days ” }complimenting our teachers for their proficiency in reading, 
The subject of “‘ Singing in Schools ’’ was discussed, and | and favorably comparing them, in this respect, with teach- 
we had some of the best singing, the second evening, that I | ers of other counties. Class in Written Arithmetic, by Mr. 
ever heard young folks perform. Hyatt. Problems were solved at the blackboard, and the 


Resolutions.— Resolutions were passed favorable to sing- | shortest and best methods of performing mathematical ope- 


ing, Township Institutes, attendance of Teachers at Insti- | ‘tions, discussed. 

tutes, Burt’s Grammar, Warren’s Physical Geography, Afternoon.— An address by the Hon. H. C. Hickok, viz: 
Duncan’s Penmanship, Foulk’s Orthographical Chart, the |‘ Are there any defects in our Common Schools ; and if so, 
Superintendency, and other matters. Also, complimentary | what are they, and how are they to be remedied??? Want 


resolutions in reference to citizens of Ebensburg, Teachers | of good school houses, furniture, apparatus, play-grounds, 
of Ebensburg Union School, thanking Directors for use of | uniformity of text-books, regular attendance of the pupils, 
house, and speakers M’Donald, Rhey, Murray and Hobble | classification and graded schools, parental visitations, and 
Take it all in all, and it was an excel- | the well-qualified teacher, are among the defects of schools, 
The remedy for these defects 


for their addresses. 
lent meeting. 





generally, all over the State. 
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being so suggestive, we will not insert his remarks on this | struct their children in such things as may conduce to their 
part of the subject. | present welfare and future happiness.” 
English Grammar, by Mr. D. Herr. The views of the| Satwrday.—Remarks on graded schools in Lamar district, 


teachers, generally, were given on this subject. | by Messrs. Eldred, Conly, Darrah, Doty, Welliverand Doo- 


Mr. M?’Clintock exercised a class in Geography. Mr- | little; and the practicability of these schools fully demon- 
Welliver followed, in some remarks on out-line maps. Mr. | strated. Mr. Marshall made some remarks on Phrenology 
Berry exhibited his method of teaching Geography from the |asa science, and concluded by examining the phrenological 
blackboard. | bumps of a class, called out for that purpose. This exhibi- 

Evening.—The Secretary called the roll, and according to |tion brought the house down like an avalance, and firmly 
previous motion, the members responded with a sentiment. | established the reputation of Mr. M. as a scientific phrenol- 

Essay by P. F. Hyatt, on “ Hygiene,” followed by one | ogist. A short address by ex-superintendent Allison, fol- 
from Miss J. Agnes M’Cormick, ‘“* Knowledge is Power.’ | lowed by Mr. Berry, after which, addresses of a few min- 

The State Superintendent was now called to the stand, utes each were made by the members of the Institute ge- 
and responded in a speech of some two hours in length.— | nerally 
The house was densely crowded—many were obliged to | The Waynesburg Brass Band, was present and enlivened 
stand; yet the entire address was listened to with evident | the exercises by its very excellent music. 
pleasure and delight. The speaker was frequently interrup- The following, with resolutions of thanks to the State 


ted by the cheers and applause, and when he closed, a unani- | Superintendent, Pres’t. Dieffenbach, the citizens of Ham- 

burg and the Brass Band, were adopted: 

| > . 

‘ P oe _,| Resolved, That we fully endorse the action of our County 
Friday.—Class in Orthography, by Mr. Doty ; he showed | g, perintendent, in rejecting candidates for the Teachers’ pro- 

the plan of teaching it, as followed in the Grammar School | fession, whose conduct is such, as to make them unworthy 


| . 
at Lock Haven. His system gave general satisfaction.— |4 = aang gs ~_ . . aiid 
. - a . esolved, That we believe Payson, Dunton Scribner’s 
Mistery by cB. Langton, wae made ear very eloquent series of copy books to be superior to any now in use, and 
and forcible remarks in favor of its study in the school-room. |;ecommend their introduction into all our schools at the 
Mr. Doty, Hyatt and Weiliver, followed on the same sub- | earliest possible period. 
ject Resolved, That we recommend Aiken’s Juvenile School 
a : |Chorister as a most excellent aid to the teacher, in instruc- 
The State Superintendent made some remarks on the com- | ting his pupils in the necessary exercise of singing in the 
pensation of teachers, and the duty of Directors to compen- | school ruom. é 
sate them according to grade of their certificates. He ad-| Resolved, That the next meeting of this Institute be held 
Qateid tite netiinn “nae te; inDiaitian: 6 ht with | 2 New Liberty, in February, 1859, subject to a call of the 
— parting words to the, institute, iraught wit) | chairmain, and that the citizens of that village have timely 


encouragement and hope for the future ; he exhorted teach- | notice of the same. 
ers to be faithful to their trust, and manly in the discharge| The following gentlemen compose the Executive Commit- 


mous vote of thanks was tendered him. 


of their duty. tee for next session :— J. N. Welliver, chairman; Joel A. 
The President, H. L. Dieffenbach, Esq., also took his | Herr, J. F. Clark, J. B. Marshall, J. N. Bitner. 

leave of the Institute. His valedictory was touchingly elo- | The Institute just closed has been one of the most inter- 

quent. Mr. Welliver was appointed President pro tem. jesting ever held in the county. Upwards of fifty teachers 
Afternoon.— Election of officers for the ensuing year: | were present, and the spacious church was crowded to ex- 


President—J. L. Doty Vice Presidents—D. Herr, H. A. | cess with attentive spectators. The liberality of the citi- 
Smith. Recording Secretary—C. 8. Berkly. Corresponding zens of Hamburg and vicinity was unbounded. The farmer 
Secretary —Jesse H. Berry Treasurer—C. T. Darrah. |left his work, and the mechanic his shop, and came up to 

The President elect, on taking the chair, delivered his in- | assist in the cause of education. Their houses were thrown 
augural address. He would conduct the affairs of the In- | open for the accommodation of teachers and others from a 
stitute according to Democratic principles, and in strict re- | distance, all receiving a hearty welcome. And the teach- 
gard to republican institutions;—he was in favor of improve- | ers, too, acquitted themselves nobly, and many new ideas 
ment, and of anneration of the (We did not hear | wiy) they carry back to their school rooms. 
this last remark distinctly, but from the pleased countenan- | ; ; 
ces of the ladies, and the knowing look of the Minister, 
conjectured that he is in favor of annexing some one soon.) 

Alligation was explained in a satisfactory manner by Mr. 





| Locansvit_e Institute, (Clinton co.) met at Tylers- 
| ville, Feby. 10, and continued in session three days. J. B. 
| Marshall, President pro tem. It was an active and useful 


Edson. Mr. Welliver explained the cube root with the as- meeting, and want of space enly prevents the insertion <8 
its doings at full length. At the conclusion, the roll was 


sistance of the cubical blocks. He clearly demonstrated the aap ; 
pa . : .. , | called, each member responding in a short parting address. 
utility of systematic penmarship, and gave some beautiful | pia ; 
: ‘ | The scene was affecting, and one that will long be remem- 
specimevs on the blackboard. Blackboard exercises were | 7 
, ‘ |bered. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Reese. Adjourned to meet at 
given next by Mr. Berry, after which the Rev. J. Hartman | ; ; , 
|such time and place as the President may designate. 
made some remarks to the teachers. = : : ; 
, ‘ | The following resolutions were adopted, viz: 
Evening.—Essay by Joel A. Herr was read and well re-| Resolved, That we adopt the method of teaching writing 


ceived. G. O. Diese, Esq., followed in an able and inter- lby the use of copy slips. 
esting address to teachers. He was listened to throughout, | Resolved, That we recommend the rod, when moral suasion 


‘ . , a , y, | fails. 
with deep interest. Mr. Welliver followed in a short speech | Resolved, That we urge upon directors the irtroduction of 
containing many practical suggestions—it was ably and elo- | Holbrook’s Apparatus and Maps into our school rooms, at 


quently delivered. Mr. Eldred made a short and telling | as early a date as possible. 
speech in favor of our school law. Messrs. Marshall and|. Rése/ved, That our thanks are due Supt. Berry, for the ef- 
ficient and eneigetic manner in which he discharges his 


Hyatt also made some happy remarks. duty, and that we will aid him all we can in carrying on 
The evening concluded with an address by the Rev. H. | this glorious work. 
L. Doolittle, “ On the indispensable duty of parents, to in-! This Institute was largely attended, both by teachers and 
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citizens ; every one appeared willing to lend a helping han‘. 
The hospitality of the people was unbounded ; their doors 
were thrown open and the teacher invited to enter. iuch 
good,was accomplished. One influential gentleman re- 
marked, “Since I know what Institutes are, I like them, 
and I wish this one would continue a week, at least.” All 
united in bidding the teachers “* God speed.” 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY, 

Teachers’ Institute in Huntingdon, Dec. 27, 28 and 29, 
1858. J. M. Stonebraker, President pro tem., and A. G. 
Ewing, Secretary. 

The County Superintendent addressed the meeting, stating 
the efforts he had made to engage the co-operation of teach- 
ers, and hoped the members would approve of his efforts, 
which had no other object than the success of the Institute. 

The President, J. M. Stonebraker, approved of holding 
Institutes, but advised that this should not claim to be the 
Huntingdon county Institute. 

Jno. Lytle said he did consider it the Huntingdon county 
Institute—it was held in Huntingdon county, and by the 
teachers of it ;—he did not know what other county it could 
belong to. 

Mr. Owen said he was indifferent to the name—his only 
wish was for the success of it, without discord. He wished 





the teachers to decide that matter for themselves; but would | 


suggest that there be no further discussion, until a full meet- 
ing be had—which was expected to-morrow. 

Mr. Pletcher thought all that was necessary, now, was a 
proper feeling on the subject; he come to be benefitted, and 
hoped for a profitable time during the session. 

Messrs. Clabaugh, Kough, Flenner and others, agreed with 
the last speaker, and desired the success of our Institute. 

Mr. Lytle thought it necessary to have a permanent or- 
ganization, with a definite understanding, and would there- 
fore offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this is a meeting of the Huntingdon county 
Teachers’ Association. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 

Executive committee, Albert Owen, John Lytle, Milton 
Sangaree, Mrs. Peck and Miss E. Glazier. 

Prof. E. J. Osborne addressed the Irstitute, while the 
committee were in conference. Looking backward he could 
see a marked progress. Things now lock much better—still 
there were obstacles in the way. He would cheer the teach- 
ers on to efforts for improvement. 


The chairman of the Executive Committee reported the | 
following subject for a general, free and voluntary discus- | 


sion, viz: 

‘The means for establishing system in school, and in- 
teresting scholars in a successful course of study.” 

The subject was freely discussed by the members. 

Evening.— Levi Clabaugh in the chair. 

The subject of interesting scholars, and introducing sys- 
tem, was further considered. 

J. Sewell Stewart, Esq., responded to a call from the 
Executive committee, and delivered an animated lecture on 
Geology. 

A debate then engaged the time of the Institute for half 
an hour. 

Second day.— A written report on ‘The means for pro- 
fessionalizing Teachers ”? was read by Prof. Walsh. 

J. Lytle, Esq., moved the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. Tussey did not endorse the sentiment of the entire 
report. A further discussion was had by Messrs. Lytle, De 
Forest, Baker, Meliroy, Eldridge, Walsh, Owen and others. 
The report was adopted and ordered for publication. 
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A. W. Benedict, Esq., being called, lectured on Reading. 

Afternoon.—A written report on the study of Physical 
Geography, was read by Henry McKibben, Esq., and adopt- 
ed by the Institute. 

Prof. M. MeN. Walsh lectured on vocal music in schools. 

English Grammar was introduced by the County Super- 
intendert; and discussed by Messrs. Tussey, Colon, Eld- 
ridge, De Forest, and Walsh 

Outline Geography was called up by G. P. Eldridge, who 
lectured upon his method of instruction. Other members 
took exceptions to his method. 

Evening.—Mr. Funk gave an analysis of the Elocutionary 
Chait, and explained his method of teaching from it. 

Being called, Dr. John H. Wintrode lectured on Reading 
and read selections. 

Prof. Walsh offered some remarks on correct orthography. 

A. B. Brumbaugh read an able report on “ the Utility of 


| Introducing the higher branches into common schools.”? 


Third day.—The County Superintendent asked for a re- 
reading of Mr. Brumbaugi’s report, as he was absent last 
The report was again read, and called out a gene- 
ra] discussion. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, 
which were read and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes, when properly con- 
ducted, are an eminent means for improving the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and advancing the interests of education. 

Resolved, That, in view of this, we will renew our efforts, 
and henceforth tax our mental and physical powers for the 
| promotion of the cause which we have undertaken. 

} 


|evening. 


| 


Resolved, That we appreciate the labors of our County 
Superintendent, and we will cordially and cheerfully assist 
him in every effort for the improvement of the schools. 
Resolved, That a friendly intercourse among teachers is 
| desirable, and that we recommend the visiting of each other’s 
| schools. 

Resolved, That, when this Institute adjourn, it be to meet 
|at the Mooresville High School building, at the call of the 
| County Superintendent, and that a programme of the exer- 
|cises for that meeting be published in due time. 

LEBANON COUNTY. 
The Institute met in Lebanon, Jan. 
Superintendent, Mr. Phillips, in the chair. 
ing the inclemency of the weather, the attendance of Teach- 
ers and friends of education was quite large, and all appeared 
to take great interest in the meeting. 

The President gave a salutatory address to the Teachers ; 

jafter which the Report of the Executive Committee was 


14th, 1859, the Co. 
Notwithstand- 


| 
| 
| 


| read. 

Miss M. E. Gleim read, in a chaste and elegant style, a 
select passage, and was listened to with marked attention. 
She was followed by Mr. Phillips, who made some appro- 
priate practical remarks on the different methods of teach- 
|ing Reading. 

The members were then questioned in Intellectual Arith- 
metic, by Miss M. E. Stephens. Considerable time was 
profitably spent in this instructive exercise. 

Mr. C. Bucher exhibited in a pleasing manner his mode 
of teaching Penmanship. 

The forenoon session concluded with a Spelling Match, 
Members were divided into 


conducted by the President. 
two classes and had a lively contest. 

Afternoon—A number of questions were proposed for 
discussion. Spirited debates arose, ia which members par- 
ticipated. : 

Geography was taken up by Mr. Wm. Miller. 
fined himself principally to Local Geogaaphy, and insisted 
that Teachers ought not to let themselves and their pupils 
be satisfied with the mere words of the text-books, but to 


He con- 
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bring it to the understanding by illustrations, which he gave 
from the Outline Maps. 

Mr. Hauck lectured upon the principles of Written Arith- 
metic. A class was formed, after which he explained sev- 
eral points in which teachers sometimes find difficulty. 

Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, was then introduced 
and addressed the Institute in an impressive manner upon 
the duties and responsibilities of the Teachers. 

Evening.— At an early hour in the evening, a large num- 
ber of teachers and citizens assembled in the Court House, 
and listened to an eloquent address delivered by Mr. Hickok. 
The speaker dwelt largely upon the Common School system 
of Pennsylvania,to attempt giving a synopsis of which would 
be doing injustice to him. He was followed by Rev. A.C. 
Wedekind, in a brief but feeling address in behalf of educa- 
tion. 

Saturday.—S. B. Light, took up the subject of English 
Grammar. After some remarks concerning the true rela- 
tion of Gra-amar to Language, a number of sentences were 
taken up, analyzed, and parsed. 

Mr. Hickok then appeared and delivered an able lecture 
upon School Government. 

Mr. Squires instructed the members on Mental Arithme- 
tic. He spoke of this branch in the early training of 
youth, after which some practical examples were proposed. 

Mr. West exercised members upon the Elocutionary Chart. | 
Teachers were arranged in a class and practised, under his | 
direction, the sounding of the vocals, sub-vocals, aspirates, &c. | 





Afternoon.—A number of questions were quite warmly | 
discussed, which brought forth some practical remarks. 

The Spelling Match was continued. Members were again | 
equally divided, and had a close and exciting contest. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following, | 
which was adopted without a dissenting voice :— 





Wuereas: The progress of the age in literature and| 
science imperatively demands a corresponding improvement | 
in the condition of our schools and methods of instruction ; | 
and 

Whereas: It is necessary that the teacher take a more! 
lively interest than hitherto, in promoting this object ; there- | 
fore 

Resolved, That we are more than ever convinced of the| 
utility of Teachers’ Institutes. 

Resolved, That we consider attendance upon District and | 
County Institutes a duty which no teacher should neglect. | 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Directors of this} 
District and County, the closing of the schools on every 
Saturday, to enable teachers to hold institutes for the im-| 
provement both of themseives and their schools. 

Resolved, That we have entire confidence in the School | 
system of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That we will sustain our County Superintendent | 
in his well directed efforts to advance the School System ; 
and that we especially commend the energy and persever- | 
ance he has manifested during the short period of his office. 

The President made some appropriate remarks, compli- 
menting the members upon the zeal and spirit manifested | 


by them, during the sessions of the Institute. 


MERCER AND CRAWFORD COUNTIES. 

The second annual session of the Teachers’ joint Insti- 
tutes of Mercer and Crawford counties, was held at James- 
town on the 16th, 17th and 18th days of December. The 
exercises were conducted by Superintendents Bates & Gil- 
fillan, assisted by Rev. J. Nevins, of Adamsville, ex-Super- 
intendent Brown, of Greenville, Prof- Hogue, of Hartstown, | 
and Messrs. Fell, Robinson and Sheldon. 


The musical exercises were arranged by Mr. A. MeKinly, | 


! 


The programme of instruction in the various branches 
was as follows: Written Arithmetic, Geography and Ortho- 
graphy, by Prof. Bates; Mental Arithmetic and English 

irammar, by Superintendent Gilfillan; Algebra, by Prof. 
Hogue; Reading and Derivation, by Rev. J. Nevins. 

On Thursday evening, Prof. Bates lectured on “‘ The Dig- 
nity of the Teachers’ Profession,” and at the close the In- 
stitute by vote, requested a copy of the address for publica- 
tion in the papers of Mercer and Crawford counties. 

Lectures were delivered by Mr. Sheldon on ‘ The Intro- 
duction of vocal music into the common schools ;” by Mr. 
Robinson, on ** Schoo! Government ;”? and by Superinten- 
dent Gilfillan, on “* The Importance of the Teacher’s indi- 
rect and unconscious influence in forming the character of a 
school.”? 

Various subjects of interest were discussed by the Insti- 
tute ; among which the question, ‘* Whether the higher Eng- 
lish branches should be introduced into the common schools,’» 
excited, perhaps, as much attention as any. The fact that 
but a few weeks before the directors of an adjoining district 
had forbidden the teaching of some of the “higher branches,”’ 


| will account for this unusual interest. 


The practice, still popular in many localities, of ** board- 
ing round,” received considerable attention, the general sen- 
timent being that it isa custom “ more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.”’ 

Both counties were well represented by directors and citi- 
zens, and there were in the class nearly a hundred teachers. 

This attempt made by the Superintendents, to accommo- 
date the extremes of the counties by a union of effort, seems 
to be appreciated ; as is evinced by the large number in at- 
tendance, and the warm interest manifested in the exercises 
by the citizens of Jamestown and vicinity. 

The following resolutions, prepared by a committee, were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Institute has been efficient in correct- 
ing and enlarging the views of teachers, and in awakening 
in them a spirit of enterprise and improvement. 

Resolved, That the progress of our common schools de- 
pends upon the progress of teachers, the removal of old pre- 
judices and erroneous opinions, a due appreciation of, the 
necessity and advantages of education, and upon the im- 
provement of the plan on which they are conducted. 

Resolved, That the schools which we are now teaching, 
shall profit by our improvement at this Institute. 

Resolved, That as far as possible, those empowered, should 
grade and conduct the schools on the Union plan, in order 
that the pupils may receive more thorough and complete in- 
struction. 

Resolved, That common schools are the greatest means of 
promoting intelligence, which united with virtue and reli- 
gion, include all the interests of our mation, and constitute 
its greatness, power and worth. 

Resolved, That as the teachings of the Bible bear on the 
Spiritual nature and eternal destiny of man, therefore, les- 
sons from its pages should be daily taught to the pupils of 
our common schools. 


PERRY COUNTY. 
The Teachers’ Institute was held in Newport, 25th De- 
T. P. Bucher, Co. Superintendent, ex-officio, in the 
chair. Messrs. I. T. Woods and T. E. Graham were elected 
Vice Presidents, and J. D. L. Gantt and Wm. W. Lesh, 
Secretaries. 

The President spoke briefly on the cultivation of the 
mind, that man was formed for higher purposes than to eat, 
drink and sleep. Ist. It is the duty of the teacher to de- 
velop his own mental faculties. 2nd. Those of his pupil. 
Concluding by calling attention to two questions: ** What 


cember. 


of Jamestown, and by their excellence and variety, added shall be the character and qualifications of those who un- 


| dertake so delicate, and, at the same time, so vast a field of 


much to the interest of the occasion. 
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labor as that of developing intellect. $d. How shall the 
teacher be best prepared for his high and noble calling ?”” 

The teachers were exhorted to enter, heart and hand, into 
the exercises and discussions of the Home Institute. 

At the calling of the roll 54 teachers responded. 
munications were read from Gov. Packer, Hon. T. H. Bur- 
rowes, Prof. Ed. Brooks and Rev. D. H. Focht. 

The first question proposed by the County Superintendent 
was discussed by I. T. Woods, Baker and Graham. 

Evening.—65 teachers present ; address by J. D. L. Gantt, 
on the responsibilites of the common school teacher. The 
teacher’s position was reviewed, and the solemn responsi- 
bilities he assumed were held to be real trusts, worthy of his 
earnest consideration. 

Remarks by the County Superintendent, asking for the 
teacher and the questions to be discussed, a favorable con- 
sideration by the audience. Mr. W. E. Baker, followed by 
J. C. Hench, T. E. Graham, G. W. Bretz, L. B. Kerr, J. 
Pines, I. Gantt, L. Luttman, W. R. Cisna, J. Kretzing, W. 
W. Fuller, I. T. Woods, Superintendent Bucher. 


Wednesday.—71 teachers answered by quotations of Scrip- 
ture or Poetry. The committee on Orthography reported 
verbally, J. Kretzing, chairman. He gave the importance 
of his subject and some theory, backing his remarks upon 
Dwight’s Analytic method. Messrs. Wagoner, Woods, Ba- 
ker, Cisna, Hench, Kerr, Graham and Superintendent Bu- 
cher followed. The different methods of teaching Ortho- 
graphy were mentioned, with the importance of due atten- 
tion to the 41 sounds, slate, card and black board exercises 
for beginners. 

Committee on Reading, reported verbally, through W. E. 
Baker, chairman, asking the teachers to study, thoroughly, 
each lesson in Reading, and to have their scholars become 
acquainted with the definition of the words and the senti- 
ment of the piece, before it is attempted to be read. Every 
scholar should have a dictionary, if the teacher has none 
and is not one himself. 

The committee then gave a specimen of reading, from 
McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, an *‘ Ode to an Infant.’ Well 
done. 

Some remarks were made by I. T. Woods, embracing the 
importance of articulation, accent, inflection, circumflexion, 
and concluded by an illustration of Punctuation Charts. 

Messrs. Rea and Baker gave instances of governing in- 
corrigible scholars. These remarks were called forth by 
Mr. Graham, giving a case of a little girl, on whom neither 
kindness nor harsh measures had the desired effect. The 
Superintendent thought the disposition of the child ought to 
be studied, her vulnerable points discovered, and then apply 
correction. An instance was given, in which an allusion 
to the standing of the father was made, which brought the 
tears and afterwards better conduct. 





Com- 


Afternoon.— Committee on Written Arithmetic reported 
through G. W. Bretz, chairman. His method of teaching 
was defined and illustrated. The inductive method was 
advocated. Messrs. Shuman, W. W. Lesh, Lewis, Woods, 
Kerr, Hench, Cisna and Baker, followed with remarks and 
black board exercises. 

Prof. Rea made some remarks upon the beneficial irfiu- 
ences of Teachers’ Institutes, 

Prof. L. B. Kerr, chairman of the committee on Mental 
Arithmetic, briefly discussed its utility ; it should take pre- 
cedence of Written Arithmetic. 

Evening.— Address by Rev. D. H. Focht, on the “ School- 
master, his mental, moral and religious qualifications.” The 
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mental and moral standards the speaker required to be of 
the highest order; that the teacher should be a christian 
gentleman, and have a practical belief in the truths of the 
Word of God, and held that no teacher should be commis- 
sioned who was not religious, and a member of some Evan- 
gelical church. 

Hon. B. F. Junkin then delivered an address on the Com- 
mon School System. He portrayed, in an amusing manner, 
the ** former schools” and ‘their teachers”—showed that 
present attainments were far in advance of a few years ago 
—that our people could not be blind to the improvements 
made—that the County Superintendency is doing much for 
the cause, and is indispensable. He said that Perry county 
is not behind her neighbors in school privileges and in the 
intelligence of her people. 

Mr. Bucher made some statements relative to the Super- 
intendency—what it was accomplishin, for the schowls, and 
towards raising the standard of the teachers’ qualifications ; 
that it was necessary to perfect our “noble system” and 
give it greater efficiency ; that we must all unite—peuple, 
teachers, directors and Superintendent—if we would speedily 
elevate our cherished common schools. 

An animated discussion was continued for 25 minutes on 
the question: ‘Should the Schoolmaster in all cases be a 
member of some evangelical denomination, and is the reli- 
gious a sine qua non qualification??? The discussion was 
participated in by Messrs. Focht, Junkin and Kistler. 

Thursday.—80 responded. Prof. E. Brooks, of the Lan- 
caster County Normal School, made a few remarks to teach- 
ers. 

The committee on Algebra, reported through the chair- 
man, Jacob Gantt, whe discussed the subject briefly. Geo. 
H. Hench and Mr. Kerr, made some remarks and black 
board demonstrations. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That inasmuch as there are many pupils in our 
common schools who are advanced in written arithmetic, it 
would be proper to introduce Algebra instead of the constant 
reviewing of arithmetic. 


Mr. I. T. Woods, chairman of the committee on Geo- 
graphy, reported in an excellent address on the importance 
of teaching Geography and History together, and gave some 
illustrations of his method by means of globe, blackboard, 
&ce. Mr. J. E. Stephens, assisted by Mr. Buck, chanted 
Penusylvania, Maryland and Delaware. Mr. McCroskey 
followed by some remarks and illustrations ; also Messrs, 
Graham, Baker, Focht, Bucher and others. 
resolution was reported by the committee: 

Resolved, That as the study of Geography is indispensably 
necessary as 4 branch of an English education, and should 
be taught in all our common schools, therefore, we recom- 
mend that local history, the blackboard, globes and outline 
maps be used to impress the instruction, in all cases, the 
teacher making himself thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and teaching it in a real living way. 

Afternoon.—78 responded. Prof. Brooks lectured on the 
*¢ Inductive and Deductive” systems of teaching Arithmetic 
and Grammar—gives preference to the former—could not 
exactly tell when the latter should come in. His remarks 
were very instructive and interesting. 

The committee on Orthography, through Mr. J. Kretzing, 
the chairman, addressed the Institute on the letter from 
Saville, read yesterday. He thought the plan of teaching 
Orthography all that is necessary. Mr. Baker thought the 
letter insinuated that the teachers in Saville were not doing 
their duty in this branch, for his part he did not spell his 
scholars so much, but he tried to impress what they did 
learn. He did not like the spirit of the writer. 


The following 
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Superintendent Bucher thought it only an earnest of a! 
friend of education, that our scholars are defective in spel- | 


ling, and the citizen wonders whether our present mode of 
teaching spelling is better than the old one. It is a serious 
question, whether we are or are not making better spellers 
than formerly were made, and thought, on the whole, we 
were; then but few branches were taught in sc!.ools, some 
of them were made hobbies—spelling was one, now the in- 
struction was more thorough. Rev. Focht said we had some 
miserable spellers, some of our best men were poor in Or- 
thography ; those in high stations could write a fair hand, 
but spelled miserably, he thought this ought not to be. 

Mr. Lewis showed how he taught this branch Mr. 
Smith, of Dauphin county, gave his method. The black- 
board, speiling- book and dictionary were all deemed neces- 
sary. 

The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the present method of teaching Ortho- 


graphy is a successful one, if carmed out properly. 
The commitiee on Written Arithmetic, by G. W. Bretz, 
reported the following, which was received and adopted : 


Resolved, That we consider the study of Arithmetic, by 
our pupils, essentially necessary to the practical business 
purposes of life. 

Resolved, That by properly teaching arithmetic as a science 
and an art, we can draw out the mind of our pupils to think 
and reason, and thereby strengthen the judgmeut and deve- 
lop the intellect ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, (who feel the greatest 
interest in the welfare of our pupils,) leave nothing untried 
that will tend to the advancement of the pupils in this 
branch. 


The committee on English Grammar, reported through the 
temporary chairman, Mr. Wm. H. Cisna. He illustrated 
his method. 
gave arule for teiling a noun, so could a general rule for 
telling other parts of speech be found. 

Prof. Brooks liked the pupil to understand first what he 
was doing, to create a necessity for a noun, then give it. 

Rev. Mr. Focht remarked that the Compound Relative 
Pronoun was always difficult toteach. Superintendent Bu- 
cher thought there was no use for the Compound Relative 
Pronoun as such—cali it simply a relative, with its antece- 
dent understood—he then parsed a sentence on the board. 

Mr. Woods agreed with the Superintendent, and parsed 
an interrogative sentence. 

Prof. Kerr parsed, at the request of Rev. Mr. Focht, 
** Let there be light,” putting “light”? in the nominative 
case to “ let.?’ Superintendent Bucher said Prof. Kerr and 
he had honestly differed before on that rendering, that he 
thought “ let”? was in the imperative. 
perhaps indefinite, ‘* be”? was the infinitive after “‘ let.” 

Prof. Brooks thought this an idiomatic expression, and 
that “let” had an indefinite subject understood. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That English Grammar is one of the most use- 
ful and important branches now named on the certificate. 

Evening.— Lecture by Mr. J. W. Scott Kough. 
--“ The Triumphs of Menta) Culture.” 
well written and delivered in fine style. 

The committee on Writing, reported through its chairman, 
Mr. W. R. Rea, who made some remarks on teaching pen- 
manship. Messrs J. C. Hench, Burkholder, Wood, Lesh, 
Graham and Toomey, followed. 

Superintendent Bucher thought the position unanimously 
adopted by the teachers, at the fall examinations, should be 
strenuously carried out. It was the right position, and in- 
sisted on in a)l our best Commercial Schools. 


Subject 
The address was 


He liked Builion’s system of analysis, and | 


Its subject understood | 
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The following resglution was adopted : 

Resolved, That Penmanship is worthy of increased atten- 
tion in our common schools; its principles should be more 
frequently explained, and greater stress laid upon correct 
position while writing. 





Committee on teaching reported. Mr. J.C. Hench speaks 
on the ** theory and practice of teaching.”? Mr. Graham re- 
views the instruction of Ist, 2d and 3d days of the Institute. 
Mr. Woods makes some explanations. Mr. J. Hench makes 
the application, and offers the following, which was adop- 
ted: 

Resolved, That the inductive system of teaching is the 
most successful method of imparting instruction. 


Reports from District Associations. 

Mr. Woods reports an attempt to organize an Association 
in Newport, for Newport Borough, Oliver and Miller town- 
ships. 

Mr. J. Gantt reports that a District Association has been 
| organized in Millerstown, for Millerstown and Greenwood 


| districts, which is now in a fine working order. 


| Mr. Cisna reports the same of the Madison District Asso- 
ciation. 
Mr. Burkholder reports an Association for Buffaloe bor- 
ough and District, in full blast. 
Prof. Kerr reports no Association in Petersburg. 
The New Buffaloe township Association met and organized 
}on the Ist inst. 
| The Saviile township Association, of last year, has been 
revived and is in healthy progress. 
| Mr. 1. T. Woods remarked on the importance of these 
| Associations. A number of teachers felt free to promise 
| the organization of such Associations in their townships. 
Mr. Kerr read the following report of the commitiee on 
| resolutions, which was received and adopted : 


| Wueaeas, Taking into consideration that this is an age 
|of improvement, and that the teachers vocation is an hon- 
|orable and important one, and one which is being elevated 
|to its proper position: Therefore 
| Resolved, That it is emphatically the duty of every one 
| who undertakes the responsibility of cultivating the intel- 
|leect, to use al! noble means to raise the standard of the 
| teacher’s qualifications. 
| Resolved, That the Teachers’ Institute is an efficient means 
to qualify the teacher for the duties of the school room. 

Wuenreas, The establishment of the County Superinten- 
dency has given rise to the organization of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, which have proven highly beneficial to the Teachers 
and has removed -from our schools many unfit for the work. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That in our opinion the office should be contin- 
| ued. . 
| Resolved, That the hearty co-operation of Directors and 
| friends of education generally, with the efforts of the teach- 
ers and County Superintendent is necessary to the success- 
full operation of our praiseworthy common school system. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of each individual Teacher to 
secure for the system the approbation of those among whom 
| he is called to labor. 
Resolved, That with all deference to other Institutes of 
| learning, it is in the commoa schoo] that the masses are to 
educated. 

Resolved, That we concurin, and endorse the improved 
| methods of teaching the various branches. 

Resolved, That reading should be a prominent feature in 
our schools. 

Resolved, That Mental Arithmetic, which treats of Arith- 
metic more particularly as a science, shou!d in every school 
| precede Written Arithmetic ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher to use the 
utmost endeegvors to have it introduced into the respective 
schools of our county. 


Address by Prof. Ed. Brooke, on the imagination, was 
| attentively listened to; will not quote from it lest its worth 
\be diminished. 
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The Superintendent then arose to dismiss the Institute. assumed. Some advocated the method proposed by Mr. 
He hoped what was heard, and seen and felt here would be Keener, as tending to produce the results set-forth by him; 
carried home and put into practice in the schools. }others took the ground that it would be highly injurious to 

An announcement was made to have a conversational ~ pupil, as tending to inflate those that learn with ease, 
meeting with teachers remaining until Friday, beginning at | with false ideas of their abilities, both natural and acquired, 
10 o’clock, A. M. | whilst at the same time. it would discourage those of inferior 


The Band played while the audience was dispersing. | mental capacity. Some advocated the method of reporting 


| the deportment alone, others the progress. This discussion 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 


The Institute convened in Greensburg, December 28th — 
President, J. R. McAfee. 
‘ : . A. i ; . bject: ** The neces 
Mr. J. J. Beacom, delivered a report on the * Habits of | = Smith a ie 8a “@ eae vinad es of 
the Teacher.”? He spoke of the great influence by the teach- ss hag ay ep ala Aiba ttlic temple 
er, over the minds of his pupils, and the consequent neces- | é f . 
; . p 5 . _, |the benefits derived from the common school system. The 
sitv of his habits being correct. However excellent princi- | _ d 
ples the teacher may instil into the minds of his pupils, they | influence of the aa is _— than that of the teacher, 
will be of little use unless accompanied by good examples. | and ale monet e rerio - ge annie the latter, 
He referred to numerous bad habits sometimes found among | pane . aa iy cad y ra E eo 7 : . ee 
teachers, and the injurious influence exerted upon their pu- joer - . wo fon " ee "7 get : yr Wet 
| y vet 7 yise > ow ¢ - 
pils; afterwards, to the good habits which the model teach- morning and evening, and by otherwise manifesting an inter 
er should possess. The moral habits of the teacher should lr ee i: * , 
be above reproach ; in the school-room he should be prompt, |T . eee Sere. es pee ee Sere eee ner 7. pe 
, ae Shee subject by the following gentlemen: Messrs. McKee, Alls- 
energetic, and decisive ; among the parents his intercourse | ES te a Pata 
; ‘ . | worth, McKalip, Taylor, Jack and Ghrist. Mr. J.8. Strick- 
should be characterized by urbanity and politeness, and he | a SF tae 5 
ies. } : ° ler, of Youngstown, conducted a class drill in English Gram- 
should inspire both parents and pupils with confidence and | a 
;mar. He thought the analysis of sentence should precede 
respect. ; - . 
’ : word parsing, and favored the diagram system of S. W. 
The report was, after some discussion, adopted. A class 


eae , : Clark. 
drill in Mental Arithmetic, was conducted by J. F. McKee, | ¥ 
of Allegheny. | Evening.—Mr. Roberts, of New Jersey, exhibited his sys- 


! . - . . . 
item of penmanship, after which a discussion ensued on the 


} ° : ; , 
| Was very interesting, and was continued for a considerable 
| period of time. 


operate with the teacher, or lose, to a considerable extent, 


|est in their comfort and welfare, by visiting them at school. 


kvening.—Rev. A. M. Milligan, delivered an address on 
** The moral training of youth.” It is to be regretted that 
a synopsis of the able, interesting, and instructive address, 
cannot be given. 


question : *‘ Should the higher branches of Mathematics and 
the dead languages be introduced in our common schools ?” 
Affirmative—Messrs. Caldwell, Smith, A. M. Fulton, Mc- 
| Intyre, McMillan, Torrance, Campbell, S. P. Fulton, Jack 
Wednesday morning —A class drill, in Orthography, was | ang Ghrist. Negative—Messrs. Beacom, Dinsmore, Thom- 
conducted by Lewis Thomson, of Union. Remarks were ison, Strickler, Hanlin, McKee, Barnett, Baker and Mc- 
made on the class drill by the following gentlemen : Messrs. Quilken. 
Torrence, Mc Kalsp, Walters, A. F. Fulton, S. P. Fulton, | ‘Thursday morning.— Resolutions read and adopted : 
Jack, Beacom, Thompson and Jones. ia : ; 
. y , | Resolved, That it is the duty of all persons teaching to 
It was generally agreed that a proficiency in the elemen- meet together in their respective counties, at least once a 
tary sounds is necessary to a correct articulation, and, that | year, for the exchange of ideas, the promotion of their pro- 
articular attention should be paid to them in imparting in- | fe88ion, and the general improvement of the schools. 
- tion in th h 4 T P ‘ J | Resolved, That those whose avariciousness prevents them 
= ton in the common schools. The human voice is sus- | ¢,om attending such meetings, are deficient in moral train- 
ceptible of great improvement, and, without practice, per- |ing, and not likely to take that deep interest in their schools 


fection in reading and speaking cannot be attained. | which the present age demands. 
. , s Resolved, That the judicious enterprise evinced by the di- 


H, F. Keener, of Hempfield, read @ report on “ School |rectors of several townships, of this county, in aiding the 


Government.” He advocated a systematic arrangement of | teachers to organize institutes, is laudable, and should induce 
school studies and recitations, as of the greatest importance g00d teachers to seek their dominions. 


, ‘ | Resolved, That the teachers of Westmoreland county, 
in conducting a school successfully. To secure good pro- ishould be diligent in self-improvement, and make every 


gress and behaviour on the part of the pupils, he deemed it effort in their power to promote the efficiency of our schools, 
advisable, that the teacher should, monthly or quarterly, re- that they may be sec ynd to none in the State, in the intelli- 
port to parents concerning the progress and deportment of ee of the teachers and the excellence of the instruction 


Wi : | given. 
their children, and, that in order so to do, he should keep a |” Resolved, ‘That the school directors should be men of prac- 
class register, in which the daily recitations and conduct of (tical education and intelligence, as the unlearned are un- 


his pupils were to be regularly entered. He also maintained qualified to discriminate beiween right and wrong, as regards 
that , ish hould only be h loth | the teaching of youth. 

at corporal punishment should only be used when all other | Resolved, That the act creating the office of County Super- 
means for the reformation of the delinquent have been tried | intendent, has already been productive of much good in our 
and failed to effect the desired object. jcounty; and, if encouraged by the people, cannot fail to 


As the place for next meeting, the village of Mount Plea- eee anh hogy gol a merited reputation for intelli- 

sant was selected. Resolved, That in our County Superintendent the people 

ernoon.—= have a faithful and trustworthy servant, which the improve- 
an me The repet, of oe v. Kaoner was taken up. ment in our common schools clearly demonstrate. 

The following gentlemen participated in the discussion:—| Resolved, That if the County Superintendency were abol- 

Messrs. Walter, A. M. Fulton, Torrence, Allsworth, Mc- | ished, the schools would gradually relapse into their former 


A : lethargy, and fewer inducements would be offered to the 
Entive, Beacom, 8. P. Fulton, Dinsmore, Jack aud McKee... 54 faithful teacher to qualify himself for, or to con- 


That portion of the report relating to ‘‘ reporting to parents,” | tinue in, the profession. 
was most elaborately discussed, and various positions were! Resolved, That, as the opposition to our common school 
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system is now making a mighty effort, under the guise of 
opposing the County Superintendency and other auxiliaries, 
which render that system more efficient in accomplishing 
the grand design of its worthy founders, it is the imperative 
duty of every friend of that glorious system, to use his in- 
fluence and exert every energy in its defence and perpetuity. 

Resolved, That the healthful condition of our school sys- 
tem, the happy results which it has produced, and above all, 
the bright prospects now looming up before us, are truly en- 
couraging to the friends of education. 

Resolved, That on a firm, well-established and ever deve- 
loping moral and intellectual educational system, depends 
the future prosperity of our great republic, of which we so 
proudly boast. 


A class drill in Written Arithmetic was conducted by R. 
S. Dinsmore, after which, J. 8. Strickler completed his class 
drill in English Grammar, by putting some sentences in dia- 


gram. 
Afternoon.—Officers elected for the ensuing year. 
ent, J. N. Caldwell, of Latrobe ; Vice President, 8. S. Jack, 
Mt. Pleasant; Recording Secretary, P. J. Hanlin, Adams- 
burg, and J. Beamont, East Huntingdon. 
A-class drill in reading was conducted by H A. Smith, 


of Derry. 
The following is a list of the members present : 


Adamsburg—P. J.-Hanlin. 

Allegheny Twp.—J. F. McKee, R. McQuilkin. 

Burrell—R. 8S. Dinsmore, W. C. McGary, O. W. Cowan, 
G. W. D. Martin. 


Cook—Jno. W. Thompson. P 

Derry—J. H. Highberger, S. M. Baker, J. W. Barnot, H. 
W. Fulton, W. B. Mechesney, H. A. Smith, R. Wallace, 
H. A. Fulton, Jno. McIntire, Miss Welsh, J. W. Churns, 
Geo. W. Smith, J. S. Bott, A. M. Mechesney. 

Donegal—J. N. Campbell, J. A. Miller. 

East Huntingdon—A. M. Fulton, Jos. Cope, Jac. Beamont, 
S. P. Fulton. 

Franklin—J. F. Humes, T. M. Humes. 

Greensburg—Misses Dushane, Uncapher, Drum, Mrs. 
Foster, A. J. Keenan, J. A. Hunter. 

Hempfield Twp.—H. F. Keener, T. M. Stouffer, A. G. 
Torrance, J. S. Hays, A. M. Altman, J. A. Smith, R, Peo- 
ples, W. P. Monroe, R. H. Cunningham, 8. R. Henry, M. 


Presi- 


J. Potts, E. Smith, Robert Smith, Misses Evans, H. Baugh- | 


man, Zimmerman, Jamison. 
Latrobe—J. N. Caldwell, E. S. Mechesney, Miss M. 
Baughman. 


Ligonier—Jac. Ambrose, Jno. Albright, Geo. W. Phillippi, 


J. S. Burrell, J. H. Moore. 

St. Clair—Jno. Hill, J. S. 
White. 

Mt. Pleasant—S. S. Jack, W. J. Fritchman, C. C. Taylor, 
Geo. Blackburn, A. W. Giffen, Miss Neil. 

Mt. Pleasant Bor.—J. W. Ghrist. 

North Huntingdon—I. 8. Davidson, I. C. Allsworth. 

New Salem—Geo. W. Frick. 

Penn—H. J. Dible, M. McKalep, A. L. Zimmerman, D. 
B. Gill, D. Snyder, L. B. Snyder, N. L. Kline. 

Rostraver—J. Vankirk. 

Salem—H. M. Jones, J. C. Shaw, 8. Branthoover, D. O. 
Brown, H. S. Kelly, C. M. Row, D. S. Atkinson, H. Beatty, 
J. T. Sloan, Miss McKee. 

South Huntingdon—H. M. Husbung. 

Sewickly—J. A. McMillen, Geo. Bigham, P. Walter, J. 
K. Kifer, Jos. S. Walthour. 

Union— Lewis Thompson. 

Unity—J. 8 Strickler, J. J. Beacom, J. J. Johnston, D. 
K. Shiry, A. Douglass, G. Rumbaugh, A. B. Piper, Misses 
McConnell, Dinsmore. 


Norris, V. E. Smalley, J. H. 





Selections from the Newspapers. 


OBJECTIONABLE PORTIONS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A serious objection may be urged against the 
character of a portion that is published for the peru- 
sal of children in cur public schools, I allude to 





those pieces descriptive of war and bloodshed, where 


the writer at the same time applauds the destroyer 
of mankind as a hero and a benefactor of his race. 

It may be said that a great portion of the world’s 
history is made up of bloody battles, and that it is the 
duty of the historian to give an accountof them. It 
may be so. But let not the writer do it in such a 
manner as to convey the idea to the reader that there 
is anything about warfare that is great or glorious, 
for nothing can be glorious at which our better feel- 
ings revolt. 

We frequently see illustrations of warfare, and 
sometimes of boys training, in books for quite young 
children, which have a very pernicious effect upon 
the youthful mind. There is enough of revenge and 
the spirit of domination in our fallen and sinful na- 
ture, without having them cultivatad in the hearts 
of the young, when the mind is plastic and most 
susceptible of lastingimpressions. Let the teachers 
of our public schools exert their influence against 
this moral evil, by instructing their pupils that war is 
cruel and barbarous ; and instilling into their minds 
/principles of love and humanity.— Montgomery Co. 
| Ledyer. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Everybody who has written or spoken upon this 
‘subject, has conceded the necessity of obedience on 
the part of the pupil. Order is heaven’s first law; 
,and it is scarcely more essential to the harmony of 
beaven than it is to the happiness and success of 
the school. If such be the success of orderin school, 
'then the ability to secure and maintain it, is no mean 
part of the qualification of the good teacher. It 
will be my first object to point some of the requisites 

in the teacher for good goverrment. It has fre- 
| quently been said, that no man can govern till he 
has learned to govern himself. I have no doubt 
of the truth of this. If an individual is not self-pos- 
| sessed, his decision must fail to command respect. 
The self-government of the teacher should be com- 
plete in the following particular : 

First, then, as to the passion of anger: The exhi- 
bition of anger always detracts from the weight of 
authority. A man under itsinfluence is not capable 
of doing strict justice to his pupils. Before enter- 
ing upon teaching, therefore, a man should obtain 
the mastery over his temper, so that under any pro- 
vocation he can control it. He should consider that 
in school, his patience will often be seriously tried. 
He should not expect, indeed that the current of 
affairs in school will for a single day run perfectly 
smooth. He should, therefore, prepare for the 
worst, and firmly resolve that, whatever unpleasant 
thing should occur, it shall not take him entirely b 
surprise. Such forethought will give him self- 
command. If, however, from his pe experience 
and the nature of his temperament, he is satisfied he 
cannot exercise this self-control, he may be assured 
he is the wrong man to engage in teaching. 

As to levity and moroseness of manner, either ex- 
treme is to be avuided. There are some teachers 
who exhibit such a frivolity in all their intercourse 
with their pupils, that they can never command 
them with authority, or gain their cordial respect. 
This is a grevious fault, and the teacher should at 
once find an antidote for it, by serious reflection 
upon the responsibility of his position. Ifthis will 
not cure it, nothing can. As to the treatment of 
those pupils that are marked by some peculiarity: 
There are usually some pupils in our primary 
schools who are backward and perhaps dull, or who 
may have some physical defect, or some mental 
eccentricity. The teacher should be able to govern 
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he should avoid all allusion to such singularities 
before the school, and it is the height of injustice—- 
(I was going to say malevolence)—-for him to use 
those low and degrading epithets so often found upon 
the teacher’s tongue : such as dunce, thick skull, foo] 
and the like. Is it not misfortune enough for a 
child, to be backward, er dull, without having the 
pain and mortification, increased by the cruelty of 
an unfeeling, teacher. The teacher should take a 
special interest in such children; he should endeavor 
to inter into the feelings of their parents, and to 
treat them in such a way as to encourage rather 
than crush them. Syivenus Dumuam. 
Hammond's Creek, Tioga co.—Tioga Democrat. 


QUESTIONING. 

Every practical, active Teacher, is in the daily 
habit of questioning his pupils, for the purpose of 
testing their knowledge of the text book. Almost 
all of our text books contain questions upon the dif. 
ferent subjects presented in the work, and arranged 
in such a manner that the answers can be readily 
found ; and the result is that the pupils get the an- 


swers to questions, often without bestowing a thought | 


upon the subject, any farther than is necessary to 
give a verbatim answer to the question. If pupils 
were oftener required to study the subject before 
them, so as to be able to answer any question which 
the teacher might propound, they would not be un- 
der the necessity of going over and over the same 
thing year after year. 

We often see pupils who can work the examples 
in arithmetic, or correct the false syntax in their 
gramofars, who if called upon to compute the inter- 
est on a note, or correct an ungrammatical manu- 
script, would fail to do either correctly. Why is 
this? Generally because the teacher has failed to 
impress the principle upon the mind of his pupil, by 
a judicious course of questioning. Teachers should 


cultivate the “art of questioning.” We cannot con- | 


ceive of the relation of teacher and pupil without 
associating with it, the idea of mutual intercourse, 
brought about by conversation and queries. 

Teachers often find it difficult to adapt their 
questions to the minds of their pupils. They ad- 
dress intellects which are yet ina process of cultiva- 
tion, and must not be burthened with things too 
intricate or complex for their understanding. 

The questions upon a lesson should be such as 
will awaken and keep bright the pupil’s powers 
of perception, and to show the logical connection 
of the lesson with other parts of the book. Pupils 
should be encouraged to ask the teacher such qnes- 
tions upon the lessonas may suggest themselves to 
his miad, and no true, practical teacher will meet 
such inquiries with the remark that they are foolish 
though they may not bear the impress of mature 
minds,—Clinton co. Dem. J.L. D. 

NURSERY EDUCATION. 

A nursery education and nursery teacher. Such 
an expression may surprise you, and dimple your 
countenance with smiles; but I repeat it. We 
have nursery common schools, and higher depart- 
ments of education, but the greatest of these is the 
Nursery Department. It begins at the cradle, but 
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himself in all his remarks concerning such pupils; |true with regard to the branches taught in our pri- 


mary schools, how much more is it true with regard 

| to instruction much more elementary—as this of the 
‘nursery is—and more extensive; embracing not 
only the “ branches required by law,” but also ethics, 
general knowledge, and more or less of almost 
every science, where too, without doubt, the future 
character is greatly modified, if not entirely moul- 
‘ded ; where the very tone of the voice have their 
‘effect in determining the passions of future actors 
in the world’s grand drama. 

Now, if such instruetions must be given, should 
not the teacher be made competent to give it ?— 
And as mothers are teachers, (or at least princi- 
pals) in this department, does not this alone form 
an irresistable argument in favor of female educa- 
‘tion? Inthe hands of teaching mothers rest the 
future destinies of nations and races, If they are 
jintelligent and religious, their children will be so 
too ; praying to God on bended knees as reverently 
and fervently as ever prayed the Puritan dames of 
our ancestors, they bless with the blessing of the 
| All-wise Ruler their children, and send them unto 
victory and glory. 

I will not undertake to determine just how far a 
lady should be educated, but I think they should 
at least understand the branches required to be 
taught in our common schools, with drawing, paint- 
‘ing and music; and elements of philosophy, chem- 
istry and astronomy, by all means. And if gentle- 
men, (for follow what occupation they will, they 
need education,) and ladies instead of assuming 
matrimonial obligations at 20 and 15 years respec- 
tively, would defer doing so until 30 or 25, or even 
later, and spend the intervening time in educating 
themselves, such an amount of instruction could 
easily be acquired by every one ; and its blissful ef- 
fects on the community would soon be apparent; for 
an intelligent and educated female bears the same 
comparison to ar uninformed, uneducated, that the 
beautiful statue, wrought into beautiful and sym- 
metrical form, by the skillful sculptor, does to the 
‘rough block of marble. Intelligent, refined and 
christian mothers, have sometimes been sneered at, 
either as “too backward, or bearing down every- 
‘thing that opposed them,” but their children have 
igone forth to honor and glory, examples of their 
training, aud refuted the charges. If such teach- 
‘ers receive no reward from earth, they will from 
heaven. 
| Further. It would be well if children were taught 
ito read tolerably well before entering school, for 
ithey might, if taught at home, avoid learning at an 
early age, many bad habits, which acquired in early 
childhood, are probably never fully eradicated ; and 
they might escape many a blow and frown, from 
cruel, cold-hearted teachers, 

Another advantage—when children are learning 
the alphabet, they should be taught to draw the 
\letters and study their forms and proportions ; and 
‘their sounds as well as their names, all accurately. 
| These important little things cannot be attended to 
iso well in a large school, as at home. Therefore, 
'educate your professors, your common school teach- 
‘ers, and, above all, your Nursery Teachers.—Am, 
| Herald, Westmoreland co. 
| Mill Grove, Dec. 4, 1858. 


its effects stop only at the grave ; if, indeed, they | 


,may be said to stop short of eternity’s rolling ages. 
it is conceded on all hands, that elementary in- 
struction should be thorough, if we wish the mind 


to attain to conspicuous greatness ; and, if this is| week of the “tip-topest teacher ” who “helped ” his 


LAUGHING IN SCHOOL. 
Mr. Eprror:—The pictures which you drew last 
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pupils to “laugh,” “looked pleasant,” and said 
“good morning,” and the one who didn’t “look 
pleasant” and said that “laughing in school would 
not be allowed,” called up in my mind some reflec: 
tions on “laughing in school,” and suggested an in- 
quiry. 

Many a good hearty laugh I have had with my 
pupils in school. For instance : 

I had a boy about 14 years of age who was very 
lazy and inattentive. One day, while in the read- 
ing-class, he “lost the place,” (a thing not at all un- 
usual,) and I reproved him for it without stopping 
the exercises, and by this meaus, “ lost the place 
myself. My last words to him were, “I don’t be- 
lieve that you know one-half of the time whether the 
scholars are reading or not!” A girl was reading 
at the time, and just at this moment “ brought up” 
against a ‘hard word.” While I was casting my 
eye over the page to find che place, the boy looked 
up, and, as though his mouth was full of hot mush, 
(for he was too lazy to speak plainly,) said ‘“ Shez’h 
shtopt now /” ‘The convulsions of laughter which fol- 
lowed may be easily imagined. 

But how shall we preserve our reputation if we 
permit laughing in school when in a neighborhood, 


where, to permit laughing in school is a crime (?). 
which will brand us with the epithet of “ Good-for-| 


nothing Master!” ‘1 don’t believe that master is 
good for anything,” said one, “why, I heard the 
scholars laughing the other day, cll the way into the 
road.” (The house was about two squirrel jumps 
from the road, and the windows were up.) 


You may say that such persens and such neigh- 
borhoods are very scarce and only found in the far- 
away, dark corners of the county. No/ they are 
plenty, and you need not go five miles from your 
office-door to find them. I speak that which I do 
know and testify to that which | have seen. 

Now what is to be “did?” I make the inquiry, 
not for myself, for, (thank fortune!) I am in a 
neighborhood where my pupils and I have many a 
pleasant “ good morning,” and many a good shake 
of the ribs, without any condemnation from the au- 
gust and infallible “ community,” but, I make it for 
the sake of others, for I believe that there are many 
teachers who have sense, (“ common sense”’ I mean,) 
enough to know that it is contrary to reason, phil- 
osophy and nature to attempt, and further, that it is 
an impossibility to accomplish the task of preventing 
laughing in school; and yet a fear of censure draws 
their brows down and makes the school-room an un- 
pleasant place, both to themselves and to their pu- 
pils. Don’t you think you had better give the 


peoplea shot next time, Mr. Editor?—W. Chester, he can tell whether they have made any improve- 


| ment, 


Times. Ww. 





DOES THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY PAY? 

This is a legitimate question, and as far as Tioga 
county is concerned, I will endeavor to answer it. 
I believe it does pay, and in many ways. 

1. It pays in the rejection of teachers who would 


damage the schools more than they would profit them. 


Most of these teachers would obtain schools if they 
had certificates, and some of them indeed did teach 
ears under the old system. 
ing lessons in which they eannot pronounce half 
the words correctly. In the neighborhood where 
they are hired, though the pupils have been to 
school for aes. yet they can scarcely read or write. 
Thirty suc 


examinations, twenty of whom, would, without 
doubt, have found somebody to hire them, had the 


There are many spel-| 
I 


teachers have been rejected in the fall 


| old system prevailed ; and the same might be said 


of the spring examinations. If the average salary 
of these be placed low, it would even then make a 
large amount of money, worse than thrown away. 
Suppose they teach for $12 per month, on an ave- 
rage, and four months in the year, their wages 
would amount to $1,920. 

2. It pays by augmenting the usefulness of those 
who do teach, and stimulating them to become bet- 
ter qualified for their business. 

A teacher’s value is to be estimated by the amount 
of correct thinking which he may cause his pupils 


” to perform during the term.—by the advancement 


the pupil has made in the proper development of 
his moral, intellectual and physical being. It is 
no uncommon thing for the teacher to double or 
treble his value or usefulness in the school room, by 
giving some attention to the various methods of 
teaching, and devoting a reasonable amount of time 
in preparation for the business. The first school 
of which I had charge, I taught for ten dollars per 
month, and boarded myself; the second for seventy 
dollars per month, and if I am any judge in the 
case, my last pay was much better deserved than 
the first. The difference consisted in the opportu- 
nity I had enjoyed for improvement, during the in- 
termediate time. 

The teachers of this county have the stimulus of 
a thorough and rigid examination, with the pros- 
pect of being rejected, if found unqualified, and if 
qualified, of being marked according to their merits, 
and of receiving low wages with a low certificate. 

They have the stimulus of Teachers’ Institutes 
—both town and county, and of a thorough exami- 
nation of their school in the presence of directors 
and others. I believe these influences, constantly 


‘operating, very much increase their usefulness.— 


Indeed, | know many who are frank to confess that 
their ability to teach has been augmented more than 
three-fold. 

Allow that teachers earn only two dollars more 
with these influences than they would without them; 
and as there are 1200 months taught during the 
year, there would be the round sum of $2400 saved 
to the county. 

3. It pays by the influence of the Superintendent 
over the pupils. 

Nearly every school in the county was visited last 
winter, and the name of each pupil written ina 
book prepared for that purpose, and on due exami- 
nation, the advancement of each pupil was marked 
opposite his name. 

These pupils are all looking for the Superinten- 
dent again this winter. They know right well that 


In many instances, they are intensely exci- 
ted about it. Sometimes a boy who has not made 
good use of his time, is so thoroughly ashamed of 
his remissness, that he will not submit to an exami- 
nation by the Superintendent, but will leave the 
house in spite of the remonstrances of the teacher. 
The Superintendent, however, in most cases, is able 
to induce pupils to remain and submit to an exami- 
nation. The faithful scholar is rewarded for his 
faithfulness by his ability to answer, the negligent 
one is chagrined at his own failure. 

It requires no arguing, to convince any one, who 
has half an eye to human nature, that such an ex- 
amination, by an-experienced person, is a source 
of great advantage to the pupils. True, there are 
some pupils, as there are some teachers, who will + 
not be influenced by any ordinary means. These, 
however, are few. 




















I think it is not over-estimating the matter to 
say, that these influences will occasion the pupil to 
learn ten cents worth more per month than he would 
otherwise do ; andif he attended school four months 
in the year, this would make forty cents, and for 
the eight thousand pupils of the county, three thou- 
sand and two hundred dollars. There are many 
other sources of advantage, which, however, cannot 
be as easily computed in dollars and cents, and yet 
be none the less valuable. 

I firmly believe the above figures are more, and 
much more than realized. They would make a debt 
and credit account with the county as follows : 

Tioga co., to the County Superintendency, for 
money saved by the rejection of unqualified teach- 


ers, Dr. $1,020 
For better qualification and labors of 

those who teach, 2,400 

For influence over pupils, 3,200 

Total, $7,520 

Sr. By salary of Co. Sup’t., 900 

Balance, $6,620 


Tioga Agitator. N. L. Reynowps. 





REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Mr. Ramey :—Dear Sir—With your permission I 
will indite a few lines for the “‘ Educational Depart- 
ment.” It is my desire to say a few words in re- 
gard to the duties of the directors of the common 
schools. I imagine I hear a voice, which says :— 
“ Young man, the less you say upon that subject 
the better!” Well, perhaps so; but nevertheless, 
I shall venture a few brief remarks on the subject. 

One of the principal requirements of the school 
directors, is the visitation of schools. Article lV, 
section 23, of the School Laws of Pennsylvania, 
reads thus :— 

“They (the Directors) shall exercise a genera 
supervision over the schools of their respective dis- 
tricts, and shall, by one or more of their number, 


visit every school in the district at least once in| 


each month, and shall cause the result of such visit 
to be entered upon the minutes of the board.” 
Now, how many directors are there in the county 
who visit the schools once in each month ?—or how 
many are there who ever see the inside of a school 


house, during school hours, once jn each year? I! 


fear the number is few. And why is it? It is not 


only a requirement of law, but it is a duty they 
owe to those who placed them in the important po- 
The school in which I had the 


sition they occupy. 
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|but does it follow, in all cases, that because you 


have a good scholar in charge of your school you 
have a good teacher? By no means. We know of 
jand can name very good scholars, who hold first- 
class certificates, but, at the same time, are very 
poor teachers. 

It is the duty of school directors to know this— 
to know, if they employ a teacher, and pay him 
thirty or forty dollars per month, who they pay it 
to, and whether it is oris not a useless expenditure 
of the public funds. This is why it is required by 
law, that “ one or more of their number visit every 
‘(not one or two) school in the district, at least once 
‘in each month.” 

Again,—-Their visits will encourage the teacher. 
|He will exert himself to do his duty. He knows 
‘not what moment a director may ‘‘ drop iu” to visit 
|his school, and hence will strive the more to make 
it as interesting as possible. When this is the case 
—and it must be where the schools are visited—the 
scholars will learn. If, then, the directors desire 
good schools in their districts, if they desire their 
children to grow up intelligent, reading men and 
women, let their visits be regular and frequent.— 
If, on the other hand, they desire poor schools, idle 
and indolent scholars—if they desire their children 
to grow up ignorant “ numskulls’’—to know a little 
of “ readin’, ritin’ and ’rithmetic,” and that only 
half taught—to be at the expense of furnishing new 
‘benches and desks every year, and other expenses 
which might otherwise be avoided—l! say if this is 
\their desire, let them stay away from the school 
room, pay no attention whatever to anything that 
|is going on there, and they will be gratified. 1 will 
forbear saying anything farther upon this subject 
inow. It is hoped the time is coming when the peo- 
| ple will see to it, that none are elected school di- 
‘rectors but those who feel an interest at heart, for 
ithe success of the common schools, and who will 
|make it their business to visit them regularly. 
Now anp THEN. 

Martinsburg, Dec. 1858.—Dem, Standard. 
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LECTURE ON GEOGRAPHY, 


By 8. B. McCormick, Johnstown, Pa. 

| Geography is a description of the Earth, its in- 
habitants and productions, and is classed among the 
|most useful studies of the present day. Indeed, the 
ancients had an exalted opinion of the value of this 
science, and knew much more abont it than is gene- 





honor of acting in the capacity of teacher last win- rally accredited to them. 


Mons. Rollin, in his Ancient History, remarks, in 








ter, was not visited by a single director during the | 
whole term, save one, the President of the Board; | reference to the present notious of the solar system : 
and he happened to come in company with the Super- |“ This system of Copernicus is not new; it is that 
intendent, to show him. (I have no doubt,) where | of Aristarchus and part of the Mathematics of an- 
the school house was. tiquity; of Clenthus of Samos; of Philolaus; of 
Now, this is a fact, and there are doubtless many |the Pythagoreans and probably of Pytbagorus him- 
schools in the county that are treated in the same |self.” Again, 
manner, I thank Providence that I amin atown-| “Cicero assures us that in Pliny’s day, the time 
ship this year where the directors feel and manifest jand magnitude of all eclipses, either of the san or 
an interest in the common schools. The schools | moon, had been calculated for all succeeding ages.” 
are visited regularly, by at least one of the board,} Again, Aximauder invented the sphere that is to 
with the promise of more visits in the future. Some say, the representation of the terrestrial globe, and 
directors seem to think that because their teachers |also Geographical maps. He erected a gnomon, or 
were examind by the Superintendent, and received | obelisk, for the purpose of observing the equinoxes 
from him a good certificate, that that is all they |and solstices, and of determining the exact obliquity 
need attend to. ‘ Weil,” their language is, “ we jof the eliptic.” Again, * Pytheas went very far to- 
have a good teacher now—we know he is a good|wards the Arctic pole, and observed as he went, 
one, because he holds a good certificate!” Ah!!that during the summer solstice, the days grew lon- 
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ger as headvanced. ‘The accounts of modern trave- 
lers having fully justified Pytheas, we may give him 
the glory of being the first who advanced to the un- 
inhabitable regions of the pole.” 

Again, speaking of this particular science, Mons. 
Rollin observes, “It is certain that the study of 
Geography has been cultivated from the earliest 
times, and besides the geographical authors that 
have come down to us, we find many others cited, 
whose works time has not spared ;” and again, “ The 
ancients calculated the difference of the latitude of 
places by the length of meridian shadows at the 
summer solstice, and it was well known to them, that 
by comparing the time of the observation of an 
eclipse of the moon, in places situated under differ- 
ent meridians, the difference of the longitude of those 
places might be determined.” 

Hence, we conclude that if the ancients did not 
calculate by “Jupiter’s moons,” yet by our moon 
they calculated latitude, longitude, and other im. 
portant problems; that they knew the earth to be 
spherical, and the sun to be the centre of the solar 
system. 

We do not study Geography, we merely memorize 
it. Well studied, it is one of the most difficult of 
all sciences, and those teachers and pupils who con- 
sider Geography an easy study, are greatly mistaken. 

Whatis Geography? A description of the earth? 
But what is the earth? The little boy says, “The 
earth is a vast globe or ball,” and he is permitted 
to pass on, as if tnat were the sum total that could 
be said about the earth. 

We will, first, briefly attempt to consider the earth 


ASTRONOMICALLY. 


a new and additional crust. It is composed of lay- 
ers, strata, or formations of different characters, to 
which Geologists have given different names. The 
most important of these is the alluvian formation. 
Fossil remains, perfectly organized animal and vege- 
table remains, have been found deeply imbedded in 
rocks. These animals and vegetables are of differ- 
ent species from any known to have existed, as far 
back as history gives us any account. The earth, 
as far as penetrated, seems to consist of various kinds 
of rocks. There are stratified and unstratified ; fos- 
siliferous and non-fossiliferous; igneous, volcanic 
and plutonic rocks. There is also a great variety of 
minerals, the locality of which seems to be regulated 
by a general law of formation. The mountain is 
but an upheaving of a part of the surface, while the 
bed of the sea may be a corresponding sinking of 
the former surface. Volcanoes, of which there are 
four hundred, are the out-lets of warring and dis- 
contented elements. The diameter of the earth is 
nearly eight thousand miles, of which seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty miles may be a mass of 
matter in a constant state of fusion. 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, this thy universal frame, 

Thyself how wondrous then, who sit’st 
Above these heavens, to us invisible, 

Or dimly seen, in these thy lower works, 

Yet these declare thy goodness beyond tho’t 
And power divine.” 


BOTANICALLY, ‘ 
The earth is an Eden of plants and of flowers, some 
annual, some perennial. These are divided into 
hundreds of different orders and classes. Some 





The earth is the third — from the sun. Its! 
distance from the centre o 
five millions of miles. 


the solarsystem is ninety-| Others according to the seeds produced. 
Its axis is inclined towards| also general classes, such as the flowering plant, call- 


classify them according to the pistils and stamens. 
There are 


the ecliptic, nearly twenty-three and one half de-| ed the Phenogamous; and the mosses, or non-flow- 


grees, which produces the agreeable changes of sea-| ering plants, called the Cryptogomous. 


There is 


sons, and the unequal length of day and night, while| another important general division, the exogenous, 
its revolution on its own axis is the primary cause | such as trees, which form their increase on the out- 
of alternate light and darkness. It revolves around| side, and the endogenous, such as corn, which form 
the sun in a path called its orbit. This path, ac-| their increase at the centre. There are piants and 
cording to Kepler, is an ellipsis with the sun in one} flowers suited to all climates. Dr. Kane, in his 
of the foci, and theearth travels through equal areas! Arctic Expedition, found flowers as far north as his 
of this orbit in equal times, producing the difference} men were able to explore. But the flowers of the 
between sun and clock time. The equinox and the} tropics as well as their fruits, are the more delicious. 
ecliptic cui each other at different points every year, | 
which causes the precession of the equinoxes. It) 
makes three hundred and sixty six revolutions in| 
three hundred and sixty five days, which is caused | 
by its revolution once round the sun. The eliptical 
form of its orbit undergoes scue change, which is 
occasioned by the attraction of the planets, a prepon- | wed. ore hee : 
pondering influence being exeried by several planets, rhe earth is a heterogeneous mass of quarreling 
in conjunction with the sun, on one side of the earth. | Matter. ! he earths, the acids, the alkalis, the gases 
This accounts for the fact that the tropical and po-| and some thirty subordinate elements, making war 
lar circles are not always precisely in the same pla- | UPC" each other continually, some eternally hostile 
These are some of the features of the earth,|49¢ repulsive ; some forming treaties of amity and 
j living in affinity; others, by a continual contest, re- 
duced to a state of calcination 

There are a great many kinds of earths, but the 
| principal are the silicious, the calcarious and the ar- 
| gillacious. The student of Nature who understands 
‘the properties of matter, knows what kinds of com- 
| post to apply, what agrees and what disagrees with 
i the soils. 

The acids are of great variety. They combine 

GEOLOGICALLY, | with alkalis and form salts. They #re variously ased. 

The earth is a mass of matter, which is the mere) They are found to exist in almost every substance, 
accumulation of time. It may have once been an| and are in many respects useful. 
atom, and still continued to increase, attracting less| The alkalis are also numerous. 








——‘* Who can paint like nature, 

Can even imagination boast, amid his gay creation, 
Hues like these, and can he lay them on 

So delicately fine, and lose them in each other, 

As appears in every bud that blows.”’ 


ces. 
viewed as a planet revolving round the sun. 


When I look up into the heavens, 
Which Thy own fingers framed, 

And to the moon and to the stars 
Which were by Thee ordained ; 

Ther, say |, what is man that he 
Remembered is by Thee? 

Or, what the son of man that Thou 
So kind to him shouldst be? 


They are soluble 


particles towards it, each lapse of centuries adding! in water, acrid to the taste, and are incombuastible. 








See. 








——_ 
+ an aR 
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The gases are said to be fourin number: Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Hydrogen and Carbonic acid gas. The 
air we breathe is composed of these, and animal and 
vegetable life are sustained by them. They are 
found to exist in almost all matter, in various quan- 
tities. 

** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul ; 
Lives through all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


PHYSICALLY, 


The earth is subject to certain laws. There are es- 
sential properties of which, according to Newton, 
attraction is the most important. Form, impenetra- 
bility, divisibility, inertia, &c., are the other essen- 
tial properties of matter. The particles of which 
the earth is composed have peculiar properties.— 
Some are hard, some ductile, some brittle, some 
elastic, &c. There is a general law producing con 
tinual changes in the form, without either increasing 
or diminishing the original quantum of matter. The 


arimal dies and decomposes, the particles forming | 


earths, or gases, &c. These produce vegetables 
which soon again change their form and become 
animal. This continual change is what we call 
growth, and forms, to our senses, a pleasing variety 
and change. The earth is formed of an infinite 


number of globules, or particles, every one of which | ' 
is a little world of its own, while the earth itself is | incessantly. 


but a particle in the universe. 


** Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No hand can reach, from infinite to thee.” 


HYDROGRAPHICALLY, 


The earth seems to be but a globe of water. 
three-fourths of its surface being water, and the 
depth in many places very great. The oceans, of 


which there are five, are a great wonder in nature. | 


The waters of the ocean bave three motions. 1. 
The wave or surface motion. 
times of exceeding magnitude, and might be com- 
pared to hills and mountains. They are caused by 
the tides and the force of the winds. Some of these 
winds blow for a long time ip one direction, such as 
the trade-winds, producing great surface agitation. 

The 2d motion of the ocean waters are tides.— 
These are produced by the attraction of the planets, 
chiefly the moon. When the attraction of the other 
planets with the moon acts on the water it produces 
Spring tides. Tides do not swell simultaneously 
with the rising of the moon, but begin to swell 
sometime afterwards. They serve to keep the ocean 
pure. 

The 3d motion of the waters are the ocean cur- 
rents. There are upper and under currents, which 
appear to be caused by the cold waters of the Arctic 
regions, rushing to the tropics, where the heat has 
rarified the waters. There are also counter cur- 
rents, 

Clouds are nothing but water in the form of mists. 
There are four kinds of clouds, the cirrus, the cu 
mulus, the stratus, and the nimbus. The cirrus is 


the highest, and the nimbus the lowest cloud. These | 


clouds are formed by mists which arise principally 
from the ocean—the mysterious ocean which is the 
exbaustless reservoir of nature. 


Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man tnarks the earth with ruin, his control 
Stops with thy shores; upon thy watery plain 
The wreck is all thine own. 


ithe ascension of the warm air. 


The | 


The waves are some- | 


THERMALLY, 


The earth is divided into five zones, which, to some 
extent, designate the temperature of the earth’s sur- 
face. The sun does not seem to have beat in itself, 
but when light strikes any object it is either refrac- 
ted or reflected, and these circumstances produce 
heat. When a ray of light falls vertically, the re- 
flection is more direct, and consequently the degree 
of heat is greater. The equator of the earth is the 
hottest, and the poles the coldest. Places of the 
same latitude are generally said to have isothermal, 
or equal temperature. But this is not always the 
ease. Valleys and mountains influence the temper- 
ature of places lying in the same latitude. The 
air coming from the polar, or colder regions, towards 
the equatorial, or warmer regions, produce winds and 
storms. By a law of nature, heated air rises, and 
leaves a vacuum below, which must be filled up, and 
the cold air being heavier and consequently nearer 
the earth, rushes in and fills the void occasioned by 
This is the cause 
not only of winds, but also of rains. The a‘r must 
have a certain quantity of moisture to produce rain, 
but in the torrid places of the earth the moisture 
that may exist is dried up before it conglomerates, 
so that rain seldom falls in those parts. Again, the 
temperature of other parts is such as to facilitate 
‘the collection of moisture, and here rains fall almost 
The sudden rarification of the air, and 
its consequent ascension, in the tropical climates, 
produce an extensive vacuum,which is filled by a fear- 
ful rush of the surrounding air, and results in storms 
and tornadoes. Heat generates electricity, and a 
rain cloud that is over-charged with electricity com- 


jing in contact with one that is not, causes a sudden 


|transmission of the fluid from one to the other, 
which is called lightning, and the trembling or re- 
verberation of the air, caused thereby, is termed 
thunder, and is often terrific. Yet Franklin, 


** Wove his garlands 
With the lightning’s flash in sportive twist, 
And talked with thunder as friend with friend.” 


ZOOLOGICALLY, 

|It is the abode of animals of every grade and char- 
‘acter, from man tothe zoophite. Naturalists divide 
|them in different ways. Goldsmith distinguishes the 
larger animals as raminating and non-ruminating, 
cloven hoofed and solid; and also by the teeth.— 
| Others classify animals into veriorated, molluscous, 
‘articulated and radiated animals. ‘They may also 
|be divided into those that subsist on land, those 
ithat live in the water, and those that move in the 
lair. We cannot mention the names, nor even the 
classes of all animals. To do so, would be foreign 
toour purpose. But no one is perfect in Geography, 
|without knowing something of their general classi- 
fication. Some live on herbs, some on dry grains, 
some on flesh, and some on fish, and are named ac- 
cordingly. Man is the highest order of living and 
lorganized beings on earth, and the zoophite, or an 
existence between animal and vegetable, is the low- 
est. Of all the animals, man is alone intellectual 
‘and accountuble. 

** See through this air, this ocean and this earth, 

All matter quick and bursting into birth! 

Above how high progressive life may go, 

Around how wide, how deep extend below.” 


HISTORICALLY, 
The earth has been the stage on which the drama 
of a thousand war-like scenes has been played.— 


| . . 
‘War seems to be the natura! state, not only of inan:- 
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mate matter, but also of the lower animals and of 
man. 


At an early period the earth was cursed for man’s | 


transgression. At a later stage, it was deluged 
with water, in order to purify, as it were, the soil 


that had been polluted by the wickedness of mer. | 


Its surface has, on these accounts, undergone vast 
changes. 
to transform the beauty and fertility of one place to 
desert, while in other places the “ wilderness is made 
to bud and blossom as the rose.” Northern Africa, 
once the seat of learning and the mart of the world, 
has become a barren waste. Babylon is fallen !— 
That proud city of antiquity is a heap of ruins.— 
Nineveh is known only to the antiquarian, and yet 
its relics prove it to have been a magnificent city. 
A hundred other cities of oriental empire are moul- 
dering in dust, their localities having been entirely 
lost. 
“ Assyria, Rome, Greece, Carthage—what are they ? 
The tyrant wasted them when they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their lands obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts.”’ 


RETROSPECTIVELY, 

The earth is a fruitful theme for study and reflection. 
When, how, and why it was created, are questions 
which are veiled from the keenest penetration of 
man. Its transformations, both as regards man and 
matter, are themes of wonder and astonishment.— 
Remains, both of tropical animals and vegetables, 
have been found near the poles, while evident marks | 
of ice floods are visible upon our mountain rocks. — 
The tropics may have been the poles, and the poles. 
may have been tropical. Its springs, hot and cold; 
its caves, explored and unexplored ; its waters, salt 
and fresh; its snow-capped mountains and its burn- | 
ing volcanoes ; its inhabitants, intellectual or merely 
animal; its matter, attractive or repulsive; its 
zephyrs, or its hurricanes ; its origin and its design, 
are all alike mysterious to man. 


‘* Hath God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ?”’ 
PROSPECTIVELY, 
The earth seems destined to roll on for many years 
to come, carrying around upon its surface and in its 
bosom, numberless warring elements. Its destruc- 


tion would disarrange the entire solar system, per- | 


haps the whole universe. Were it to be annihilated, 
and the equilibrium of its attraction lost, every 
planet and every satellite would be moved ont of its 
orbit. The wailings of dying, expiring humanity 
would not be heard for the “crash of worlds.” It 
is not supposable, however, that it will ever be de- 
stroyed. That it will be changed we have no doubt. 
Inspiration teaches us that “ the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat. But behold I create a new hea- 
ven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous 
ness.” That its surface will undergo changes, no 
one has reason to be skeptical, but the idea of its 
apnihilation is neither probable nor philosophical. 
Whatever it is, and whatever it will be, it is our 
privilege and our duty to study its manifold charac- 
ter, what it has been ever since 
** The spirit, 
Dove-like, sat brooding o’er the vast abyss 
And made it pregnant,” 


until the time when, according to Pollok, it shall be 
viewed as 


** Time gone, the righteous saved, 


The wicked damned, and Providence approved.” 
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And besides these, other vicissitudes seem | 


i home. 





THE TEACHER’S AIMS, 
Considered as Incentives to Faithfulness in his Work. 


An Address before the Union county Teachers’ Institute, 
at Hartleton, Pa., Dec. 28, 1858, by A. Swinerorp, 


Mr. President :— When first asked to speak before 
this Institute, | questioned the propriety of doing 
so, by one who has had no experience as a common 
‘schoolteacher. But, on further reflection, it seemed 
that one who has had some twenty years experience 
as an instructor of the young in the Sabbath school, 
‘and withal occupies a seat in a Board of Common 
School Directors, might not be altogether out of his 
sphere, in addressing an assembly of teachers and 
the friends of education. 

Riding out, early one morning, a few weeks since 
I overtook a teacher on his way to school. We 
soon fell into a conversation about his employment, 
and I found he did rot like it. He said neither the 
scholars nor their parents, had any idea of the na- 
ture or value of an education. He had spoken to 
some to commence the study of Grammar ; but they 
said, “Oh, that is for no use!” He urged others to 
take up the study of Arithmetic; but he met with 
the same reply—* O, no, they could see no use in 
that!” And the only idea they seemed to have of 
the use of a schovl, was that of a convenient place 
to sport away a few short months during the winter, 
when the want of employment makes dull times at 
“ Now,” said he, “there are some teachers 
whom this state of things would suit well enough. 
They teach for pay and nothing else. If they can 
only get that, it troubles them very little whether 
the scholars are benefitted by their services or not. 
But I cannot stand this. When I take a school, 
my desire is to do good to the scholars; and when 
I find that it is impossible, I would sooner be out of 
it. Tam sick of the business. I have taught five 
winters, and this shall be my last.” 


By this time, we had come up to the school house, 
He went into his “ noisy marsion,” and I passed on. 
My meditations then and there, while riding slowly 

over a rough road on a frosty morning, on what had 
_ just fallen from the lips of the teacher, shall be the 
‘substance of my address to you this evening. It 
may be comprised in a brief sentence : 


The Teacher's ‘Aims considered as Incentives to faith- 
| fulness in his work. 


It is very evident, from the conversation that has 
been related, as well as daily observation, that the 
aims of teachers are not all the same, that different 
teachers may have very different aims, and that even 
‘a single teacher ma) have several distinct ends in 
i'view when he engages in this work. Now, the pro- 
/position I mear to discuss is, that the faithfulness 
\of a teacher depends mainly, if not entirely, on the 
‘aim or aims which he proposes to himself in taking 
icharge of a school. Ido not say his usefulness or 
lsuecess; for it is evident, that in order to these, 
something more than a proper aim is needed; that 
|is, capacity, education, skill in imparting instruction, 
land so on. But what I mean is, that other things 
being equal, he that proposes to himself the noblest 
aims, will make the best teacher; he will be the 
/most faithful in his work, and do the most good.— 
| Let us, then, look at a few of the most common 
aims of the teacher, for in sach a discourse as this 
it would be impossible to consider, even if we knew 
ithem all. 
| 1. And the first I mention, is that referred to in 
the conversation with my traveling companion—the 


} 




















pay. Is it, then, a fact, as stated by him, that there | 
are those who engage in this work with no higher) 
aim than the pay? Now I am not going to say that 
this is not a proper object of consideration, in tak- 
ing charge of a school, and that the teacher has | 
not as good a right to bargain for a fair remunera- 
tion for his services, as men in any other employ- 
ment. Here, as well as elsewhere, “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” ‘To him, as well as other men, 
applies the precept of the Apostle, ‘“ He that pro- 
vides not for his own, especially those of his own 
house, has denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” The truth is, that, as compared with the 
amount and value of men’s labors in other pursuits, 
the services of the common school teacher have 
been hitherto too poorly rewarded ; and I shall re- 
joice, if permitted to see the day, when a juster 
estimate of his Jabors shall secure him a recompense 
not a whit behind the best-paid profession in the 
land. But what I do mean to say, is this: that when 
the only motive for engaging in this work is the pay, 
then, in the language of the teacher above men- 
tioned, “it troubles him very little whether the 
scholars are benefitted by his services or not.” He 
feels perfectly at ease, if they are content to remain 
ignorant, not only of grammar and arithmetic, but 
everything else. What need he care about that 
first, and greatest, and noblest of a teacher’s duties, 
which consists in arousing and drawing out, and in- 
teresting by every possible means, the slumbering 
faculties of the “ mute inglorious Miltons,’ under 
his charge, so that they will acquire a taste for, and 
delight in, those very studies which before were dry 
and irksome, and seemed of no use, when his great 
duty is to get his pay? And as that is fixed and 
secure at any rate, what more has he to do, than 
just to resign himself to his ease, take things as they 
come, and let the scholars frolic as they list? And 
thus it happens, that the desire of money, which is 
the chief incentive to exertion in most pursuits, in 
the case of a teacher whose salary is fixed, has an 
influence directly the reverse; it clips the wings of 
all effort, and makes him the veriest drone on the 
face of the earth, because he is not only useless, but 
is preventing the usefulness of some one else at a 

st, which of all others, demands the greatest vigi- 
ance and the most untiring effort. The doctor, 
who expects a liberal reward, if his patient recovers 
from a dangerous illness; the lawyer, who has a 
large fee depending on an important cause; the 
artizan, seeking riches, and feeling that success de- | 
pends on his own efforts; the wily speculator, who 
moved by the love of gain, engages in hazardous en- 
terprises, to the ruin of others—all manifest a sort 
of dignity in bending all their energies to the attain- 
ment of a desired object—a dignity, it is true, like 
that of the “ archangel ruined,” who 

- admired more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy,’’ 

but such, nevertheless, as often attracts the admira- 
tion of men, because they judge by the eye « f sense, | 
and see not the secret springs of human conduct.— 
But the teacher who, cursed with the same love of | 
“filthy lucre,” yet without any inducement to effort, 
from the fact that his salary is fixed, and cannot 
thereby be increased, shows not even the dignity of 
& genuine, whole-hearted slave in the cause of Mam- 
mon. His servitude, if not altogether like that of | 
those “quarry slaves” who go “at night, scourged | 
to their dungeons,” is yet surely more ignoble and | 
detestable, while, without any taste for his employ- | 
ment, he feels himself urged to the necessity of | 
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going through at least, the forms of duty, from no 
higher motive than to satisfy the vigilance of a 
Board of Directors, who might, in a moment, turn 
his fixed salary into a very unfixed fact after all.— 
Bat enough has been said to show that when the pay 


‘is the only aim of the teacher, he is utterly destitute 


of any incentive to faithfulness in his work. 
2. The next aim 1 propose to consider, is that of 
self-culiure. Some teachers are induced to enter 


ithe school-room from a desire to review and refresh 


early studies, to prosecute new ones, to learn human 
nature, and cultivate certain virtues. Now the exis- 
tence of such an aim, does not necessarily show the 
absence of the one first mentioned. ‘They may exist 
together. But he who has the additional aim of 
self-improvement, is certainly far in advance of the 


other, because he is not only aiming at what is a 


most sacred duty of every human being—that is, the 
improving to the utmost of which our nature is ca- 
pable, according to our means, al! our physical, men- 
tal, and moral powers—but the very consciousness 
of being so engaged, affords to the soul one of the 
purest and most satisfying enjoyments we can ex- 
perience in this life. Says a distinguished writer : 
“ Does not an inextinguishable instinct tella man, 


that, by becoming more powerful in intellect, more 


true in feeling, more wide in knowledge, he gains a 
step in the order of being, to which all the distine- 
tion of earthly nobilities are but dust and tinsel,_— 
Is there not an instinct imperishable as our immor- 
tality, assuring us that there will be, one day, a grand 
equalization, re-adjustment rather, of ranks, in ac- 
cordance with the patent of nobility from Almighty 
God, possessed by each? Yes, in the bare fact that 
1 become a greater and better man, larger in faculty 


and knowledge, more fitted to comprehend this uni- 


verse, and glorify my God, lies the noblest incite- 
ment, and the proudest reward of study.” 

And surely, to one intent on making the most of 
his opportunities, there are few places which seem 
to afford a better advantage for the cultivation of 


isome of the noblest faculties, than those which a 
‘teacher enjoys in the school-room, surrounded by 


children of every grade of intellect, and every va- 
riety of disposition. The very difficulties he is com- 
pelled to meet and overcome, in the government of 
his charge, call into exercise and discipline, those 
virtues and powers which most ennoble the human 
character, and are essential to success and happiness 
in every condition of life. 

But, true as all this is, it is also true, that the 
teacher is called into the school-room for something 
more than this. He is called there, not for his own 
improvement, but that of the scholars. He accepts 
a compensation upon the ostensible condition, that 
he will employ his time and talents, and use his best 
efforts for the improvement of those put under his 
care. Andif a regard for his own interest, or a too 
selfish devotion to his own improvement, causes him 
to deduct aught from the time and attention due to 
them, he fails in his duty, and betrays the sacred 
trust which is given him in charge. 1t is a sacred 


‘trust; and the more sacred the trust, the greater 


the confidence which is abused, and the more hein- 
ous the guilt of the unfaithful agent. When I re- 
pose such confidence in a man as to entrust to him 
the management and safe-keeping of my money or 


‘other property, and he abuses that confidence and 


defrauds me, I may indict him as a common swind- 
ler, or recover my property by other legal process, 
But when [ entrust to him those Cornelian jewels— 
more precious than all earthly treasures—the minds 
and hearts and future well-being of my children, and 
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he betrays my confidence, the law affords me no 
remedy. How great, how sacred, then, must be the 
confidence reposed in him, who has in charge the 
minds and hearts and future well being of the chil- 
dren, not of a single family, but of a whole district! 
How heivous the guilt of him who betrays such con- 
fidence! How great the incitements to faithfulness 
with such a trust! 

This leads us directly to consider what I propose 
to discuss as a third aim of the teacher, that is, 

3. The Improvement of the Scholar. Here, then, 
we come at length to an aim befitting the nature of 
the work in which he is engaged. Other men have 


chiefly to do with the tangible and material. They 
employ brute force to accomplish their ends. Bat 
the teacher operates directly upon the mind. It is 


his peculiar office to mould and direct the intellect 
and the affections. Upon the cultivation of these, 
depends the character, the standing, the usefulness, 
and the happiness of men in every situation. 
the early bent which the teacher gives to the facul- 


ties and inclinations, he determines, in a great mea- | 


sure, what his pupils shall be in after life—whether 
farmers, or mechanics, or traders, or professional 
men, or men without any occupation—and he deter- 
mines not only what they shall be, but, to a great 
extent, their fitness for the calling they may choose, 
their usefulness, their enjoyments and their success 
init. It is thusthat he stands at the fountain head 
of every human enterprise. Other men may give 
shape and character each to his own calling. But 
the teacher gives shape and character to every call- 
ing. He has around him the fyture wives and moth- 
ers, husbands and fathers, laborers, craftsmen, doc- 


tors, lawyers, teachers, preachers, law-makers and | 


soldiers of his country. Sitting in his humble and 
secluded school-room, as with the wand of the en- 
chanter, he touches the secret springs which regulate 
the machivery of the body politic. His kingly sway 
extends far beyond the narrow confines of his infant 
realm. His mandates, graven on imperishable tab- 
lets, are sent forth, “known and read of all men,” 
and exercise an influence more potent and perma- 
nent than any that legate orrambassador ever car- 
ried forth from pope or emperor. 

But the teacher who aims at the improvement of 
the scholar, has yet even higher incentives to faith- 
fulness. He must contemplate that scholar in all 
his varied relations, not only as a man ard a citizen, 
but as a subject of moral government. It was a say- 
ing of Dr. Thomas Arnold, head-master of Rugby 
school, who was so eminently successful in training 
up christian boys for the university, ‘the business 
of a school-master, no less than that of a parish 
minister, is the cure of souls.” 
us :— 

“The idea of achristian school, was to him the na- 
tural result, so to speak, of the very idea of a school 


itself; exactly as the idea of a christian State seem- | 


ed to be involved in the very idea of a State itself. 
The intellectual training was not for a moment un- 
derrated, and the machinery of the schoo! was left 
to have its own way. But he looked upon the whole 
as bearing upon the advancement of the one, and of 
all instruction and education; the boys © ere still 
treated as school boys, but as school boys who must 
grow up to be christian men. His education, in 
short, was not (according to the popular phrase) 
based upon religion, but was itself religious.” 


By | 


His biographer tells | 
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low up all other kingdoms and governments, and 
|not by the instrumentality of such carnal weapons 
'as the false Prophet of Mecca employed, but by the 
_all-prevading might of a spiritual agency, operating 
| through the minds and the hearts, the lips and the 
lives of properly trained, converted and sanctified 
'men and women. These men and women are now 
undergoing their incipient preparation for this work 
jin our commonschools. But ifthey are destined to 
‘such an agency, in such a work, who will estimate 
the agency and the responsibility of him who is en- 
'gaged in preparing them for it? If he who sub- 
iseribes forevery benevolent object, can say that he 
|has laid a stone in every church edifice, and has a 
hand in every christain enterprise, then may not he 
|who is now educating and training those to whom 
ere long will be committed the control of our 
|churches and al! our benevolent institutions? And 
if he who statedly prays for the success of every 
minister and every missionary, can say that he is 
helping to preach the gospel in every church and at 
every missionary station, then may not he who is 
now sowing the seeds of sound knowledge in the 
minds of those who will ere long go forth to declare 
the message of salvation &t home and abroad? 

And it is here, precisely, contemplating the work 
of the common school teacher in the light now. pre- 
sented, that he appears to me to have the advantage 
of every other haman agency. Grant that the ef- 
forts of the preacher are more exclusively directed 
to the spiritual improvement of those to whom he 
ministers, yet the good that shall result from his 
labors depends mainly upon the impression he may 
/sueceed in making, in the course of an hour, once 
or twice a week. But the teacher’s charges are under 
his direct influence continuously, for hours each day, 
through all the week. And though not called to 
teach religion in a formal and didactic manner, if so 
‘inclined he may do it in a manner better suited to 
the capacity of his pupils, and much more effectual 
aud profitable, in the infinite variety of little, every 
day occurrences, associating it with all the concerns 
of ordinary life, by precept and example, hint, look, 
and gesture. And just for this reason, teo—this 
constant, unobtrusive, yet persuasive jnfluence of a 
consistent, godly, every day life, has the common 
school teacher the advantage of his co-laborer in 
the Sabbath School. Precious and hallowing as 
is the influence of the Sabbath School teacher, yet 
his direct labors, like those of the minister, are 
mostly restricted to an hour or two on the Sabbath 
and are confined to the inculcation of religious truth 
rather than its practical application and constant 
acting out, in connection with every-day affairs, as 
is the case with the christain teacher in the every- 
day school. And when we reflect that many chil- 
dren receive not only no religious instruction at 
home, but all the influence brought to bear upon 
them in the family, has a tendency directly the re- 
verse ; and that many others, though more favorably 
situated, from five years upwards, spend more of 
active, waking hours each day in the sehool than 
they do in the family, is it too much to say, that on 
‘the character and influence of the teacher, as much 
as any other human instrumentality, depend the 
character of the rising generation, the fature pros- 
perity of the country and the church, and the eter- 
‘nal well-being of thousands of precious immortal 
souls ? 

Such are some of the incentives to faithfulness 














Who that looks upon this subject with the eye, 


of a christain, will doubt the correctness of such| which this work holds out to him who would engage 
views as these? A spiritual kingdom has been ‘in it from a sincere desire to do good to those under 
set up in this world, destined, eventually, to swal- ‘his care. 


But there is a higher aim even than this, 











4. It is the fourth and last which I shall present 
for your consideration. Call it preaching if you 
will, but I feel that my task would be left unfiuish- 
ed without it. Inaiming at the highest possible im- 
provement of his scholars, the teacher is only pro- 
moting the great ultimate end for which they and 
all things else were made. The lowliest flower, the 
tiniest insect, the meanest creature, are all designed | 
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sylvania, in his Proclamation appointing this day, 
to be observed as one of thanksgiving and prayer to 
Almighty God for the blessings vouchsafed to us as 
a State; recites, amongst the numerous evidences 
of His favor, the fact that “our educational institu- 
tions are diffusing intelligence among the masses of 
our citizens, inducing a higher appreciation of their 
privileges, and a deeper sense of their obligations.” 


in their different ways to manifest forth the glory |It is a pleasing coincidence that has brought you 
of Him who created them. But how much more | together this evening, thus dedicated by the acts of 
the children under your care, so fearfully and so |the Executive of the State, and your own generous 
wonderfully made, with their varied faculties, their | impulses towards the promotion of a free and noble 
physical, intellectual, emotional and moral natures, |system of general education; and you will believe 
with all their capacities for activity and usefulness |me when I say, that amongst the Crown Jewels of 
and enjoyment! Surely, then, the aim of him whose | Pennsylvania, her Educational System is the “Kohi- 
office it is to develope and improve those wondrous |noor, the mountain of Light,” flashing upon the 
powers, should be nothing less than that for which | brow of her sovereignty, and shedding the rays of 
the glorious handiwork was originally designed.— |its intellectual splendor, into every dell and valley 
And here, then, we have the only aim at once cor-|of her wide and broad domain. You will not ex- 
responding fully with the nature of the teacher’s pect from me to-night any very practical remarks 
work, and furnishing the highest possible incentives | upon the matters of discussion which have brought 
to faithfulness in it, for what other aim can reach you together; considering myself rather a scholar 
beyond that which seeks the glory of Him, “of than a teacher, | am more ready to receive than to 
whom, aud through whom, and to whom are all|impart instruction. In fulfilling the duties of the 
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things ?” |honorable post assigned to me by your partiality, 
permi: me to direct your attention to some of the 
most prominent features in the rise, progress and 
improvement of the educational system of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Emerging from the state of colonial servitude, 
and flinging her chains at her tyrant’s feet, Pennsyl- 
vania, with her sisters, robed herself in the plain 
and simple habiliments of Republicanism. In that 
organic law, which she framed for her rule of action 
in 1789, one of the wisest and noblest provisions, 
was the seventh section, which declares in the words 
of the Constitution that: “ The Legislature shall, 
as soon as conveniently may be, provide by law, for 
the establishment of schools throughout the State, 
in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis ;” 
—thus early recognizing the fandamental principle, 
now fully incorporated into ber system, of the State's 
educating the children of the Commonwealth. This 
is the legitimate offspring of that great truth upon 
which our government is based, viz: the equality of 
the rights, political and social, of every citizen of 
the State. The inequality of wealth destroyed the 
power of the poor to educate their children ; and as 
“ignorance is the bane of a people,” and * knowl- 
edge is power,” the propriety of educating the mas- 
ses was not to be denied, and it became the policy 
as well as the duty of the State. Our System of 
Education then rests upon the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution. This is but the starting point. 

The Revolution found us bold and defiant in the 
assertion of our rights ; and in that mighty struggle, 
the great truths which lie at the foundation of all 
governments were thoroughly sifted and separated 
from the chaff that king-craft had scattered amongst 
them. The Revolution bequeathed us these inval- 
uable rights as our heir-loom ; but left us poor in all 
the resources to carry them into successful opera- 
tion. Our territory was vast indeed, but it was a 
wilderness; the debt accumulated at the close of 
the great struggle was aload heavy tobear. Under 
such circumstances, the land of Penn started upon 
her new career. Her first efforts were directed to 
the payment of that debt which was contracted in 
the achievement of her independence, and the re- 
payment of those sums of money which many of her 
sons had advanced to sustain her credit, and for the 
services they performed in her behalf, during the 


And though such an aim implies in the possessor | 
of it that spiritual illumination without which he 
can neither truly know nor serve, nor actively glori- 
fy God, yet let it not be supposed that it is imprac- | 
ticable for any but the teacher of a designedly chris- | 
tian school. Says the biographer of the pious and 
learned Dr. Arnold, before mentioned, “ the relation 
of an instructor to his pupils was to him, like all the 
relations of human life, only in a healthy state when 
subordinate to their common relation to God.”— 
And what says the command? “Whether ye eat 
or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” If it be thus possible to glorify our Maker 
in the most common concerns of life, then how 
much more should we look for a practic.1 illustra- 
tion of this great command in the aim and efforts 
of him whose business it is to train the immortal 
minds which alone of all God’s works can love him 
and desire his glory! 

And is it not an inspring thought, that there is 
not a faculty quickened, not an idea imparted, not a 
single capacity improved which the pupil is enabled 
to take a near or more enlarged view of the world and 
its Author, that there is not a virtuous principle in- 
stilled, not an evil habit repressed or rooted out, 
which does not in its own nature directly tend to 
show forth and render the subject of it a more ef- 
ficient instrument in promoting the divine glory! 
Not more truly do luminous bodies reflect the rays 
of the sun, than with cultured minds and hearts go 
forth, one after another, the scholars of a worthy 
teacher, reflecting his influence to vivify and en- 
pap the world. But how unlike the evanescent 
glory of those luminous bodies, when, by the divine 
blessing, the highest result of faithful teaching, is at- 
tained, in the spiritual renovation and enlightenment 
of the scholars! Then will they continue to shine 
with ever increasing radiance when the orb of day 
shall be blotted from the firmament and every ray 
of his glory shall have vanished away ; for then they 
need neither light of the sun nor of the moon, but 
the glory of the Lord God and the Lamb shall be 
their everlasting light. 








AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Franklin county Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, by J. Wyetu Dova.as, Esq. 





Ladies and Gentlemen :—The Governor of Penn- 





trials of that war. Her population was confined to 
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the counties east of the Alleghenies. She encour- 
aged the settlement of her western counties by mak- 
ing and subscribing liberally to the Macademized 
roads to her borders. A vast population from the 
old world, wooed by the liberal and humane charac- 
ter of our laws, and the wide field opened for success 
in all the branches of industry, landed on our shores 
aod penetrated into the wild counties of western 
Pennsylvania. Soon they bloomed and blossomed 
as the rose. The soil of our State repaid the efforts 
of the husbandman. ‘Towns sprung up, as by magic, 
in all directions. By the great rivers and in the 
midst of fertile valleys, the blue smoke from pros- 
pering manufacturing villages, curled in wreathed 
volumes towards the sky. Never in the history of 





man had such splendid results followed in the train | 


of a new civilization. Pennsylvania doubled her 
population in twenty years. In 1826 she commenc- 
ed her system of public improvements, which greatly 
promoted the facilities to a market, and opened up 
new lands to the enterprise of the people. What- 
ever has been the fate of our public improvements, 
in a financial and moral view whatever debt it has 
burdened the State witb, or whatever corruption its 
management has induced ; one thing is certain, the 
value of the vast region of country through which 
they pass has been greatly enhanced. and the thou- 
sand towns and villages, the direct offspring of these 
improvements, become the marts of trade, wealth 
and industry. " 

Up to this point in her history, the cause of Edu- 
cation was solely confided to the guardianship of 
parents. Questions concerning population, com- 








and existence, the Common School Law, came off 
victorious. 

Ignorance, baffled but not subdued, fled to her 
native haunts, to prepare for thwarting what she 
could not openly defeat. We are indebted to the 
Legislature of 1833-34 for the establishment of our 
System, and the preamble to the act starts out with 
the assertion that “ it isenjoined by the Constitution 
as a solemn duty, which cannot be neglected with- 
out a disregard of the moral and political safety of 
the people.” It might be supposed that a law forti- 
fied by such positions would be deemed impregnable, 
but two years had not passed away, before the great 
and final effort was made for the overthrow of the 
new system. A Bill originated in the Senate for 
the repeal of the School Law, and such was the 
‘state of public opinion, growing out of mistaken 
views, abuses and great mismanagement oie | 
the collecting of the tax, that the repeal bill passe 
the Senate by a large majority. George Wolf was 
then Governor of the State, and had been the ear- 
nest and constant friend of the System, in all his 
‘messages directing the attention of the people to 
the necessity of an Educational System; and when 
this repeal bill passed the Senate, he declared to 
his political friends and foes, that perhaps it might 
be the cause of his defeat at the ensuing elec- 
‘tion, but at all hazards and at all sacrifices, he 
would veto that bill, in case it passed the House, 
and fall, if fall he must, with the ruins of the 
System. Thaddeus Stevens, was at that time, the 
leader of the opposition, in the House, and the 
fierce enemy of Geo. Wolf. Skillful as a tactician, 


merce and political power amongst her rival States |eloquent and daring, few questioned his powers and 
occupied her attention. There existed what was|none were hardy enough to oppose him. The polit- 
called the Pauper School Law, which permitted the |ical parties were preparing for the gubernatorial 
children of parents, avowedly too poor to pay for|contest. Wolf was sure of the nomination of his 
their education, to be enrolled on the registry of party, and the opposition manceuvred to place the 


any school teacher, who returned annually to the 
County Treasurer, under affidavit, the number of 
days such scholars were taught by him, and he was 
paid out of the County Treasury. But there was 
an odium attached to such a system; the pauper 
child was marked by the spoiled children of wealth, 
and the finger of scorn pointed at him. But few, 
comparatively, would face the indignites offered to 
their position, even for the sake of realizing the 
benefits of an education. In 1830 the minds of good 
men became agitated with the question of reform ; 
some of the first intellects of the State began to 
urge the question of Public School Education.— 
The State was growing in importance as a political 


| Governor and his friends in such positions as to make 
‘them odious to the people. The language and purpose 
of the Governor in respect to this Repeal law was re- 
peated to Mr. Stevens, and the plan proposed that 
the House should pass the Repeal bill, when, if it 
‘received the veto of the Governor, it would sink 
|him and his party forever. But the patriot and 
statesman was superior to the partisan and politician 
rising above the petty tricks of trade, the gallant 
‘commoner exclaimed, “ Wolf shall never have the 
glory of vetoing that bill; I will kill it in the House !” 
| When the bill came up, Thaddeus Stevens delivered 
the great speech of his life in defence of our Com- 
‘mon School System. The Repeal bill was lost, and 


power. She had wiped ont her revolutionary debt, with its defeat went out the hopes of the enemies 
and all portions of her territory was now populated. | of the System. Geo. Wolf has passed to his great 
In generous rivalry with her sister Sates, she too|reward; and when the Champion of Pennsylvania’s 
had started a system of canals. The dey was dawn- |Common Schools shall be gathered to his fathers, 
ing that was to give birth to a new era ic her his “Jet a tomb of orphan’s tears be wept over him.” 
tory. A general system of Education, by public Many trials awaited the new System, not only be- 
schools, was bronght before the Legislature of 1832; cause of defects in the law, which time and experi- 
but met with but little favor. A few friends nobly ence only could cure ; but a new tax was to be raised. 
stood by it and advocated its principles with great! We all know how hard a thing it is to levy a tax 
power ; but it was attacked with all the virulence upon a people, no matter how necessary or merito- 
that ignorance and bigotry and party spirit know rious a case presents itself. The law making power, 


so well how to bring into the field. Resting, in our 
opular government, upon the favor of the people 
or existence, it only remained for the bold hearts 
and patriotic statesmen that declared for it, to win 
a victory in the open field of public discussion.— 
Truth could not be eternally crushed; error, igno- 
rance and bigotry were on one side; truth, know- 
ledge, benevolence, humanity and patriotism opposed. 
The struggle was long and doubtful. ‘T'o the honor 


of Pennsylvania, I might say for her future stability 


‘reposing upon popular favor for security and success, 
‘tests all its strength and vitality, by bringing a new 
tax bill before the people; and although in this 
instance it was madeas palatable as possible, by 
submitting it to a vote of the School Directors of 
‘the county whether they would accept its provisions. 
Remonstrances and bickerings awaited its introduc- 
tion into every county. When a tax in the shape 
of a tariff is laid upon foreign merchandize by a 
government, and the people thus compelled to pay 
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a certain sum tu the State, without reflecting that |last barriers of caste; which system in some degree 
the State derives it as a surplus over and above the | exists in all other governments, either as king-craft, 
value of the foreign article, all goes well; but a/aristocracy or priest craft. Here the children of 
tax is something visible and tangible. When the | Dives and Lazarus are taught the same truths side 
officer assesses the tax you know the amount, and by side, and the old conventional rules of condition 
what it is for. Add to this, the fact that many seattered to the winds. By a common right they 
who opposed the School System were rich, childless |ali wear the impress of Deity ; by a common right 
ersons, who, never looking beyond their own lone- they claim the cultivation of those imperishable in- 
y and desolate domestic hearths, complained bit- tellects with which they are endowed. Wo to that 
terly of being required to pay for the education of |people who neglect the children of their land ?— 
portionless children, The State debt at that time | There is a social Nemesis that will terribly avenge 
although much less than at present, was viewed with |such wrong. ‘The State is but advancing the broad 
alarm by the people, and made the subject of parti-| principles upon which it is based ; by freely tender- 
san warfare. It was impossible in many places to |ing to ail the paramount benefits of Education. 
separate the School Tax from the general odium |'This is a significant fact stated by Francis Whar- 
resting upon the great debt of the Commonwealth. |ton, Esq., for several years Prosecuting Attorney 
You were told to be just, before you were generous. for the City and County of Philadelphia;—during 
Many districts of the State rejected the provisions | his term in office, he never knew a single pupil of 
of the School Law, and it was but in 1857 that the |the High School of the City charged with riot or 
non-excepting districts were blotted from the map. turbulence, or in prison for any crime whatever, and 
Great improvements have been made in regard to | further, that the class of offenders against our laws 
the School Law, until at present its advocates and/jare ‘almost utterly uneducated.” The Quarter 
friends pronounce it all that could be wished. It |Sessions of our own county would prove the same 
has now passed the shoals and breakers into the |fact. The money that is annually expended in the 
full tide of practical success, |trial, conviction and punishment of criminals, would 
And what mighty interests are this day connect- | educate all the children of our State. 
ed with our Educational System? Morethan seven| The world always possessed great minds, whose 
hundred thousand children within the limits of our | brightness contrasted with the surrounding gloom. 
beloved Commonwealth have this day received the |The world never forgot tor ceased to bless them. 
benefits of an Education, vouchsafed by the Con-|Honored and venerated in life, when dead their 
stitution and Laws of our State. At these founts | apotheosis capped the pillar of theirfame. If such 
of knowledge, scattered with a liberal and bountiful |men were acknowledged to be useful in their day 
hand over the surface of the land, more than half a|and generation; can you measure the waste of that 
million of the sons and daughters of our people to-| vast intellect that in former ages reposed in the 
day have been preparing for the part they must cold and bestial embraces of ignorance, only roused 
play inthe great drama of human existence ; pre-| by horrid passions, and bursting all human restraints 
paring for the mighty future; that future big with|spread slaughter and havocon the earth. Had that 
the fate of freedom, of civilization and of country. |age been possessed of the benefits we now enjoy, to 
The eye of Hope, ever joyful and confident, gazes | what point of intellectual power might the world 
with trembling interest upon the young, unfolding | now have attained. The amazivg progress we have 
intellect of the State; and her sister Faith, pro-|made as a people, is significant of the truth and 
claims in a clear and silvery voice the triumphs of | value of our principles; that the mind oi the people 
our Republican Institutions. Over that struggling |is capable of receiving instruction and producing 
intellect what dark clouds may still hang porten-| great results. Neither wealth, position nor heredi- 
tous of evil; beneath the flaxen ringlets, the spark- tary greatness has been able in this country to cope 
ling eyes, the merry voice of childhood, lie the with the strong and splendid intellects that are 
dormant passions of manhood ; wanting but time, continually asserting their powers iv their struggles 
culture and opportanity to curse with foul and to eminence. From amongst the children of the 
malignant blight the rosy spring tide of life. In laboring classes, you can trace to such an origin 
that vast mass gathered daily into our Public|many of the great minds that have ruled the past 
Schools, what strange and conflicting elements of |and now sway the present policy of the State.— 
good and evil are at work ! | While this is our condition, traitors can not breed 
** Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest— jhere; all receiving from the bountiful hand of the 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood” = = | Commonwealth the full training of their mental fac- 
It would be safe to say that the prosperity and |ulties, thus preparing them for any situation in life, 
peace of the State is bound up in the future con- | must enlist the warmest feelings of the heart, and, 
duct of the children now being educated in ou: pub- | in after days, the memories of our peaceful childhood, 
lic schools. As our generation sinks into the grave, the school honse by the running brook, the joys of 
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this new one takes it place; and the years are not 
many nor long, that must push them upon the stage 
of humanaction. Shall it be an ignorant generation 
possessing all the outward and external forms of 
manhood, but filled by a legion of devils; or shall 
it be an educated, refined and cultivated one, richly 
stored and duly prepared for all the changes and 
conditions consequent to our race, all the kindling 
glories of our future? This is the question. And 
you, my friends, have much to do with its solution. 

Without educating the people, this government 
cannot maintain herself: she reposes upon the 
knowledge and intelligence of the people. She was 
true to herself when she instituted her laws for the 
education of her children, thus breaking down the 





‘school hours long gone by, would start like angels 
in our dream of life, and point us to the source 
from whence such blessings flow. Patrictism would 
die in the breast of that son, who felt the conduct 
of his country to him had been but to bring him 
into being and leave him to the cruel neglect of a 
cold and pitiless world. Our country should be the 
enlarged and multiplied image of our childhood’s 
home ; we love her for the benefits she has confer- 
red upon us. 

Our heritage indeed is great. Look at the bold, 
magnificent land which stretches from the Delaware 
to the Ohio; from Lake Erie to the Chesapeake ; 
our climate secure from the fierce extremes of heat 
and cold, her seasons melt into one another, pro- 
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ducing in their annual round the beneficent purpo- 
ses of their great Creator; combining all the physi- 
cal qualities necessary to success; fertile valleys, 
lofty chains of mountains bearing in their bosom 
untold mineral wealth, majestic rivers floating upon 
their tide the commerce of the State! 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never, to himself, has said, 
This is my own, my native land !”’ 

This isour Home; and in this Pennsylvania home 
of ours what vast capacities are at work, what mighty 
energies tasked for the common weal. Her children 
are her jewels, may she have cause to be proud of 
them! I would not lift the veil from the future, 
but when the decrepitude of age is upon her, or, fal- 
ling from her high estate, she lies bound in the 
dungeons of tyranny, perchance, as in the holy le- 

end of the Roman’s daughter who nourished her 
ather when doomed to perish by hunger, from the 
fall natural fountains of her breast ; so may she be 
sustained by the life-giving energies of some brave 
heroic child of hers, until freed from chains, she 
seeks her proud position in the roll of States, 

The only serious impediment in the way of im- 
provement in our Educational System, arises from 
the fact that Pennsylvania staggers beneath a debt 
of more than forty millions of dollars ; which requires 
the taxation of the people to be proportionably 
heavy. The irritation of the public mind on this 
question is great and perhaps justly so; for it can- 
not be denied that much of it is owing to extrava- 

ant, ill-timed, injudicious and corrupt legislation. 
t had been better for the morals of Pennsylvania 
had her public school system preceded by some 
years her Internal Improvements. 

Imagine for one moment (and it is a pleasing 
thought) that this mighty debt is cancelled and all 
that is to be raised by taxation is what may be ne 
cessary for the annual expenditures of the State; 
will any one say that the amount of our present 
School Tax under such circumstances would be 
grudgingly paid? Surely not. Much of the future 
success of our Educational System, then, depends 
upon the wise, prndent and economical use of 
the resources of the State toward the liquida- 
tion of ber debt. As this cannot be paid in a day, 
so the perfection of your system is the work of time. 
It will improve inversely, as the amount of your debt, 
Let no man then, the Representative of her honor 
and Gearest interest, with sacrilegious hands seize 
yo her resources under the miserable plea of ben- 
efitting any section or corporation within her limits. 
Her funds are sacred, lawfully and equitably pro- 
cured and not to be squandered or used for base 
purposes. If the people are silent, your children 
with tearful eyes and uplifted hands, “ will plead 
like angels, trampet-tongued, against the deep dam- 
nation of its taking off.” 

The future looks bright and full of promise.— 
Among the evidences of suecess may be justly placed 
the formation of this, and kindred associations 
throughout the State. You, the Teachers in our 
land, selected by the State to carry out the noble 
work of Education, have caught the spirit of Re- 
form. Your calling has been ennobled and dignified 
by law. The schol teacher, no longer depending 
upon the caprice of parents for their churlish stipend 
is now the agent of the Commonwealth in the pro- 
motion of its dearest object. See to it, my friends, 
that you make yourselves equal to your calling. 

The fashioning of immortal intellects, that in all 
human probability will take the form you stamp 
upon them, is no idle task; nor the result of your 
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labors an insignificant problem. The magnitude 
and grandeur of your position have impressed you 
with all the responsibilities; feeling your weakness 
and imperfections, you seek in this manner to edu- 
cate yourselves first, that you may instruct others. 
Let me say that the intellectual is not the all of a 
human being; he has a moral and physical exis- 
tence, as sacred and worthy of cultivation as the in- 
tellectual. Educate all his attributes, not his intel- 
lectual merely, for that would create but the capacity 
without the energies to put the force in motion ; not 
‘his physical at the expense of his moral and intel- 
lectual natures; for that would be a monster, a 
_brate, a home for a Devil in the form of God. Not 
/a mere moral being, for that is but a dreamer, an 
enthusiast; when these triune elements are complete, 
}and full, the true character of the man shines out, 
jround and perfect like a star. 1 admit that Home 
|must be your as:istant and coadjutor, and you have 
‘a sigh for that more than an orphaned child, whose 
parents are not true to their offspring, themselves, 
|or the State. 
| You may be startled, perhaps dismayed, at the 
/seeming difference of capacity in your pupils.— 
There are some minds, that will need but little of 
your training, whose energies are vast and amazing ; 
and rise above all earthly trammels. I know that 
the Son of Genius will assuredly burst all the fet- 
ters and gyves that ignorance and poverty may bind 
about him, and like the comet that blazed sublimely 
in our western sky, seek, in trailing clouds of glory 
through his native heaven, the source and founda- 
tion of Eternal Light. Many years may roll be- 
tween the returns of these intellectual prodigies. 
They may be sent as great exemplars to excite 
laudable ambition, in lowlier minds and point to what 
a human soul might achieve. As we turn from 
gazing at the illustrious stranger of the sky, to the 
bright and ever present galaxy that gems our ovat 
}dome of heaven, we feel that in their appointe 
sphere, these are more serviceable to us and claim a 
greater meed of praise. Thus the concentrated 
thoughts and acts of an educated people will more 
truly subserve all the purposes for which they were 
created, than the gifted but erratic intellects of a 
few. 

Treat your scholars as though they were human 
beings, and show them, that you believe them to be 
such. There are few whom you cannot reason with 
on all subjects of Education in which they can be 
interested. A child readily perceives what opinion 
his teachers have of him; and his conduct is often 
regulated by the emotions he perceives inyou. He 
will assuredly treat you with the same kind of con- 
fidence and respect that you bestow upon him. 

In conclusion, let me say, that you may not meet 
with a great reward here; your calling cannot en- 
rich you, and the sedentary life of a teacher may un- 
dermine your health ; but recullect you are training 
minds that in the future (if you are faithful to your 
trust) will be of service to the State and the world; 
and you cannot think such a mission an idie one.— 
You will have started noble and gifted intellects on 
their pathway of honor and renown. You will live 
in the acts and memories of the great and good, and 
when you come to pay the great debt of nature, you 
pay it in the sterling coin of immortality ; and the 
great cause of Education, in which your energies and 
lives are spent. 


“ Far seen shall blaze the unextinguished ray— 
A mighty beacon, lighting freedom’s way ; 
With living lustre this proud land adorn, 

And shine and save through ages yet unborn.” 














